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SIERNE'S ART OF CHARACTERIZATION . 
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AMBARNATH CHATTERJEE 


WHILE introducing the character of Uncle Toby in the novel, Sterne 
says that he will not follow the usual methods adopted by writers in 
drawing characters. Some „draw their characters in а  high-flown, 
mefbdramatic, or idealistic manner (drawing by ‘wind instruments’), 
Some again will draw a than’s character by his external actions 
(‘evacuations’), ifnoring his inner life, ideas and motives (‘repletions’). 
Some swear by realism and write but what they see; they are like 
‘the Pentagraphic Brethren of the brush’ skilled ‘in taking copies’. 
Others, again, will draw you ‘in the Camera’ or private chamber which 
method is unfair, because it produces an inverted image of the object 
and will represent you ‘in some of your most ridiculous attitudes’. 
Our author will not use any of these devices of characterization. He 
will draw his Uncle Toby's character from his 'hobby-horse', that is, 
by his ruling passion. Elsewhere too—in a letter to a correspondent, 
and in his sermon, The Character of Herod—he says that a man's 
character is best drawn by his ruling passion; for the various shapes 
we put on are but ‘so many different attempts to gratify the same 
governing appetite’, 


(@) Ruling passion: 


Now, this concept of ruling passion was widely prevalent in 
Sterne’s time, though the idea was not new. Ben Jonson explained his 
concept of humour (derived from medieval medicine), on which he 
based his comedy, in these words : 

“As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
e In their confluctions, all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be humour” 

(Every Man Out Of His Humour, Introduction) 

This ‘humour’ means the predominant disposition, or idea, in a man. 
Locke, from whom much of 18th century thought was derived, con- 
ceived the ‘Predominant passions or inclinations’ as one of the factors 
leading to error of understanding. Earlier, Dryden, following Jonson, 
defined humour as ы 

“some extravagant habit, passion, or affection, particular to 
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some one person, by the oddness of which he is immediately 
distinguished from the rest of men”. . 
(Of Dramatic Poesy, I, 73) 
"epe called the ruling passion ‘the mind’s disease’. It was believed 
that character was governed by the ruling passion. Lord Chesterfield 
: advised his son on the need of finding out a man’s ‘predominant 
passion’ to know his character. The philosopher Hume honestly 
admitted his love of literary fame to be his ‘ruling passion’. Fielding 
noted ‘some fine women’ being led by the ‘ruling principle’ of vanity. 
His Sophia Western says that “Our inclinations are not in our power” 
--іо which the wise Allworthy agrees, adding that “we cannot force 
our inclinations, much less can they be “directed by another”, 

The splenetic Smollett charges the entire French nati®n with the ‘rul- 
ing passion’ of vanity, Dr. Johnson’s Quisquilius has his ruling passion 
in ‘patriotism’. The concept overflowed into the 19th century, when 
Hazlitt mocked at it as a silly obsession, 

Sterne made good use of this ruling passion, while drawing his 
characters. About the vital relationship between a man and his 
hobby-horse, he says, in his free comic vein— 

A man and his Hobby-Horse, tho’ I cannot say that they act 
and react exactly after the same manner in which the soul and 
body do upon each other: Yet doubtless there is a communi« 
cation between them of some kind: and my opinion rather is. 
that there is something in it more of the manner of electrified 
bodies,—and that, by means of the heated parts of the rider, 
which come immediately into contact with the back of the 
Hobby-Horse,—by long journeys and much friction, it so hap- 
pens, that the body of the rider is at length filled as full of 
Hobby-~Horsical matter as it can hold ;—so that if you are able 
to give but a clear description of the nature of the one, you 
may form a pretty exact notion of the genius and character of 

the other. 
(Tristram Shandy, 1, 24; 77-8) 
In other words, first entering a person's mind in a casual manner, the 
ruling passion rules his whole being, and determines his character. 
First entering ‘upon the footing of mere whims’ they end ‘in dows? 
right earnest’. But, with Sterne, the ruling passion is not necessarily 
an affliction. While Walter Shandy’s exclusive absorption into philo- 
sophy is his besetting sin, in that it clouds nis common sense and 
hampers his humanity (see character-sketch of Walter Shandy), his 
brother Toby’s ruling passion for the science of fortification is not. 
Walter’s hobby-horse took away his peace of mind and begot his spleen 
(‘that little subacid soreness of humour’). Toby’s ruling passion, on 
_ the other hand, was a spiritual delight to him. Sterne um. “To one 
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who took pleasure in the happy state of others, there could not have 
been a greater sight in the world" (T. S. VI, 22: 464, italics mine) ` 
than 4o see Toby engaged in his toy-wars on the bowling-green. In 
the beginning, of course, the author suggests that Toby had mot 
acted ШІ in giving ‘himself up to the government’ of his, ruling 
passion, and even utters a warning against it. The reason obviously 
is that Toby’s obsession with the science of fortification prevented 
his wound from being completely cured which later resulted in his 
disappointment in love, Sterne regarding love as the supreme bliss of 
life, Nevertheless, we are etold that Toby’s heart was ‘all benignity’ 
without its fulfilment in the fender passion. Іп an inspired passage, 
Sterne says of tke blessedness of the bowling-green. Moreover, Toby's 
hobby-horse did not rule his character absolutely ; he could dismount 
it, to respond to the call of humanity—as he did when he left his 
‘campaigns’ for a while to attend to the dying Le Fever. Then, unlike 
his brother, Toby can also sometimes get out of his ruling passion 
and place himself in another’s position. Thus, while he has no faith 
in his brother's theory of names, he becomes greatly worried on his 
account for the mis-naming of Tristram. We see, therefore, that 
though Toby's ruling passion for the science of fortification distin- 
guishes his character, it is neither a flaw in his character, nor is it 
his predominant or exclusive characteristic ; nor, again, is it at odds 
with his humanity, which is the outstanding feature in his character. 
Thus, while using the prevailing concept of the ruling passion, Sterne 
does not follow it slavishly. While it exercises an over-all power on 
character, it is not necessarily an undesirable feature, nor always the 
sole determinant of character. 


(b) Psychological analysis : 


Locke located the identity of a person in his continuing conscious- 
ness. Following Locke, Sterne apprehended the human personality in 
psychological terms. ‘This leads him to analyse the minutiae of feeling 
and mental states. Sterne's supreme interest is a human being, who 
exists in his feelings and in the glow of his consciousness. At 
"Montreuil, traveller Tristram's chief object of observation is not 
architecture, or manners, but Janatone, the inn-keeper’s daughter. And 
Janatone interests him not objectively—by her rank or office, or by 
her physical beauty, or for any sensational event about her, but because 
she is a human being, who, being liable to decay, must be ‘measured’ 
in her present subjective existence, in her continuing consciousness : 
“ , he who measures thee, Janatone, must do it now—thou carriest 
the principles of change within thy frame". (T. S, VIT, 9; 507) How 
surprisingly close, it is to the Bergsoman concept of the human. 
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personality as a perpetual continuation of feeling, which "itself is a 
. being which lives and develops and is therefore constantly *changing” 
(Bergson, Time and Free Will, 132-3)! In this, Sterne is different from 
"he other novelists of his age, who bring about an ordered external 
world in illustration of their moral precepts or their plfilosophy. 
Their novel is a string of incidents or adventures, with or without 
organic unity. Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Austen 'and 
others, are all interested in character, in their different ways; but their 
stories are arranged adventures of the principal character or 
characters. Of them, Richardson is most, interested in recording, the 
detailed mental states of his characters (through their personal letters) ; 
but still, ‘action’ is very important for hifn, as can be seen, for example, 
in the interest created by the advances of Pamela’s young master, her 
skilful evading of them, and the ultimate triumph of her virtue. So, 
in Clarissa our interest is focussed on the incidents leading to the 
climax of the heroine’s self-sacrifice And so with all conventional 
novelists ; their novel, with all its character-interest, is more or less 
an episodic illustration of set ideas—such as, reward of virtue 
(Pamela), or vindication of it (Clarissa), the evils of imprudence 
(Tom Jones), the mistake of ‘first impressions’ (Pride and Prejudice), 
Sterne cannot proceed with action in their manner. He was baiting 
the conventional story-teller, when he wrote, in his account of the 
Shandy brothers getting down the stairs: 
Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what passed in going 
down one pair of stairs? For we are got no further yet than 
to the first landing, and there are fifteen more steps down to 
the bottom ; and for aught I know, as my father and my uncle 
Toby are in a talking numour, there may be as many chapters 
as steps. (Т.5., IV, 10: 291) 
This ‘talking’ is more important to Sterne than getting down the 
stairs. The Shandy brothers’ going down the few steps took narrator 
Tristram five chapters (BK IV, Chs, 9-13), which tell us of what 
passed in their (Shandy brothers’) minds, as well as in his (narrator’s) 
own, 

It is psychological, not episodic, interest which sustains the Shandy 
world. Very little happens in this world. The few things that 
happen—for example, Tristram's birth and broken nose, the christening 
blunder, Bobby's death (which is merely reported), Tristram's window- 
sash accident, Walter's writing his Tristrapaedia—are but occasions 
to spark off successive series of ideas. After Tristram's accident, for 
example, the philosophic Mr. Shandy gathers up his books on 
circumcision, and begins reading from them and discussing the many 
learned views on the subject. His reference to the ‘polemic divines’ 

_ in this connection provokes а long quotation (from Rabelais) from 
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Parson Yorick as an illustration of their nature. Yorick's redding 
from the'book reminds Mr. Shandy of his own book, Tristrapaedia, : 
from which he begins discussing. The Shandy parlour is back to life 
again Uncle Toby lights his pipe, Parson Yorick draws his chart 
close tœ Walter Shandy, Corporal Trim snuffs the candle, Walter stirs 
up the fire and taking up his book, and coughing thrice, launches his 
discourse. The various theories of ihe origin of society, of the father’s 
right over his child, of the son’s duty towards his father, of Catechism, 
and so on, are discussed. When Walter takes up his chapter on 
Health, the ancient Hippocrates апа the modern Lord Verulam 
(Bacon) come in; Toby’s lay interpretation, in his own military terms, 
of his brother’s learned theory of health is followed by an appropriate 
illustration, givén at the instance of Toby, by Corporal Trim, of 
‘radical heat and radical moisture’ from their past life in the army. 
Then comes Walter’s enunciation of his scheme of scholastic education 
for his son. We have travelled far from Tristram’s accident, but we 
have travelled true to the mental activity of the characters. Mean- 
time, Dr, Slop (who had been called by Mrs. Shandy) pops in for a 
while and goes out, and then reappears, for his ridiculous encounter 
with maid Susannah during the dressing of Tristram’s wound. The 
train of ideas released by the accident, in the minds of the several 
characters, become more important and interesting than the accident 
itself. 

The significance of the ass scene in the novel is as psychological 
as it is humanistic. The ass—it may be remembered—has strayed 
to Tristram’s hotel-door, and Tristram silently and lovingly converses 
with him and even offers him a macaroon. Then turning the situation 
inward, he, as narrator, analyses what really might have been his 
motive in that act of offering the macaroon to the ass. Was it sheer 
altruism, or secret satisfaction of a hidden ego? Perhaps the latter. 
He writes: 

1 . at this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me, 
that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how 
an ass would eat a macaroon—than of benevolence in giving 
him one, which presided in the act. (T..S., VII, 32: 543) 

“The same psychological interest makes the life of his Sentimental 

Journey. The chapter, The Address, for example, records no real 

address; for the ‘sentimental traveller’ could not actually meet 

Monsieur Duc de Choiseul. It is only an account of what passed 

in the author’s mind as he went along to meet the dignitary. He was 

going for his passport (without which he had come from England)— 
that is, to beg a favour of the Duke. This was against his grain; 
but there was no help; it was 'an act of compulsion', not of choice ; 
for, without the passport he stood the risk of being clapped in the, 
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Bastille. So he was going to Choiseul, forming many plans of servile 
: address. He was ashamed of himself for this, and felt he "deserved 
the Bastille for every one of them". He began “conceiving the 
Titudes and tones to wreath myself into Monsieur le Duc de C-'s 
good graces”. But before doing so, he must first observe the Monsieur 
and try to know his character from his physical expressions and 
attitudes, and then make his address accordingly. But why all this?— 
he asks himself again; and continues musing on the equality of man, 
on the virtue of self-respect; he then decides that, instead of feeling 
small before the great dignitary, he would conduct himself ‘with „all 
the gaiety and debonairness in the world’. But this will be the other 
extreme. So, at last he makes up his mind, that he should not worry 
about his Address ; he tells himself, “A heart at ease, Yorick, flies into 
no extremes—'tis ever on its center”. The monologue helped him 
regain his self-confidence. As the planned interview did not ultimately 
come about, the Address exists only as a psychological reality. In 
the same manner, the real interest in the scene of the Temptation and 
its Conquest, in the Journey, is neither romantic, nor moral, but 
psychological. Here the conflict of desire and piety, of sense and 
Spirit, in the ‘sentimental traveller’, has been drawn in the form of a 
complicated inward experience of a Temptation which he ultimately 
conquers. There is a subtle analysis of a state of mind, trembling 
nervously in the grip of desire which almost broke his self-control and 
brought him to a.state of near-capitulation. 

Particularly interesting is Sterne’s analysis of the different psycho- 
logical responses of his characters, released simultaneously by a single 
situation. Thus Phutatorius’s awkward and sudden cry (‘Z-—de’) at 
the Visitation Dinner excites different ideas in the gathering, and at 
the same time. The author first explains the nature of the mysterious 
exclamation, by saying that it was “in a tone of voice, somewhat 
between that of a man in amazement and one in bodily pain". Then 
he makes an analysis of its varied reception in the several minds of 
the gathering. And, in his usual humorous vein, he indicates four 
kinds of responses. A few, having nice ears for music, were perplexed 
at the cry, which, though it was a good concord of sounds indicatin 
amazement and physical pain, was entirely out of place there. Some 
others, who knew little of music, took the cry to be an exordium to 
an oration, which—they thought—Phutatorius was going to make. 
Some again took it to be an involuntary and meaningless oath, while 
some interpreted it as ‘a real and substantial oath’ meant for Yorick, 
for whom Phutatorius had no-love. But none of them knew the real 
cause of the exclamation—namely, the ludicrous fall of the chestnut. 
We note this simultaneity-of psychological responses not only іп a 
. comic situation, but also in the serious situation—ag the one brought 
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about by Bobby's death. As Trim breaks the sad news to the other 
servants im the kitchen, they grieve from their hearts; but lightning . 
sparks of selfish calculations instantaneously flash upon their minds. 
Maid “Susannah thinks of the ‘green satin night-gown’ of Mrs. Shand 
The ‘fatefoolish scullion’, who—we are told—was kept by Mr. Shandy 
‘for her simplicity’, silently thanks her own stars that she hdd not 
died herself, And Obadiah is concerned about the extra work his 
master, that is, Walter Shandy, would. put him to in reclaiming the 
Oxmoor common, now that his (W. Shandy’s) other plan of sending 
Bobby abroad had miscarried. Sterne’s characters are realized for us 
not"through what they do, for they ‘do’ nothing practically, but through 
what they talk and think and feel in the different situations. ‘This, 
instead of Богі us, becomes even more interesting than external 
adventure ; because here we tap man’s activity at its inward source in 
the mind or heart. Sterne—we should remember—says in his novel 
that, in order to understand him one must thoroughly know Locke, 
whose Essay, he reminds us, i$ “а history-book ... of what passes 
in a man's own mind". 


(c) Physical gesture : 


One of the beauties of Sterne's art is his depiction of the body- 
mind relationship in his characters. That Sterne attached great 
importance to the psychological significance of gesturing can be seen 
from nis statement, that 

A man's body and bis mind ... are exactly like a jerkin, and 
a jerkin's lining;—rumple the one,—you rumple the other. 
(bid, ІП, 4; 165) 
Sterne's characters communicate by their gestures, tones of voice, 
expressions of the eye, as much as by their words or action. Walter 
Shandy's mental transition from discord (caused by his son's broken 
nose) to harmony, is signified by the transition from one attitude 
(lying prostrate on the bed) to another (getting up from the bed). 
The novelist records minute little details of Walter's lying prostrate on 
the bed and of his getting up. This is how Walter falls on bis bed: 
. he threw himself prostrate across his bed in the wildest disorder 
imaginable, but at the same time in the most lamentable atti- 
tude of man borne down with sorrows ... The palm of his. 
right hand, as he fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, and 
covering the greatest part of both his eyes, gently sunk down 
with his head (his elbow giving way backwards) till his nose 
touched the quilt;—his left arm hung insensible over the side 
of the bed, his knuckles reclining upon the handle of the 
chamber-pot, which peeped out beyond the valance—his right 
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leg (his left being drawn up towards his body)—hung half over 
the side of the bed, the edge gr it pressing upon his 'shin-bone. 
(Ibid, ІШ, 29; 222-3) 
Sierne’s comic intent of holding up to ridicule the dry philosophic 
grief of Walter Shandy gains effect by this presentation of the Minutiae 
of Walter’s physical movements. The amorous Wadinan, who had 
matrimonial designs towards the good Toby, overhears with excitement 
the conversation of Toby and Trim; and when the conversation turns 
to Toby’s wound (in the groin), her curiosity leaps up; she “instantly 
stopped her breath—unpinned her mob at the chin, and stood up upon 
опе leg—". (VIII, 19: 592) This posture is like a dumb show; it 
reveals not only the lady's menta] stat®, which was опе of burning 
curiosity in a matter very delicate and vital for her, but it creates 
also the atmosphere of silent overhearing. 
The Sentimental Journey is full of such dumb shows As the 
owner of the hotel learns that the 'sentimental traveller has come to 
Paris without a passport, he suddenly retires three steps from his ‘as 
from an infected person’, while the traveller’s new-found, faithful 
valet La Fleur advances three steps towards his master “with that 
sort of movement which a good soul makes to succour a distress’d 
one". (Sentimental Journey, 73) The contrary simultaneous gestures 
of the hotel-owner and La Fleur bespeak their minds more eloquently 
than words—the former suspecting the traveller as an undesirable 
person, the latter sympathizing with him in his difficulty and eager to 
help. About La Fleur's gesture, the author says that "from that single 
trait, І knew his character as perfectly, and could rely upon it as 
firmly, as if he had served me with fidelity for seven years". (p. 73) 
As he goes to meet Monsieur le Duc de C—for his passport, the author 
plans to read the Monsieur's character from his face and 'the turns 
and expressions of his body and limbs', 
Facial expressions and looks, too, are significant in portraying 
mind. As the author meets poor Maria's mother at Moulines, her 
very looks tell him the sad story of her daughter even “before she 
open'd her mouth". The grisset’s repeated alternate looks at the 
gloves, to the window, and at her customer, the ‘sentimental traveller’, 
and his following exactly her example, in the Gloves scene in S.J.,° 
beautifully reveal their warmed-up hearts and a delicate hesitancy of 
speech. The author adds : 
She had a quick black eye, and shot through two such long 
and silken eye-lashes with such penetration, that she look’d into 
my very heart and reins. (Ibid, 59) 

and he felt that he "lost considerably in every attack". 

The rendering ‘of gestures into appropriate language is called 
‘translation’ by the author. This ‘translation’ of gestures, of “the 
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several turns of looks and limbs, with all their inflections and delinea- 
tions, into, plain words”. (Ibid, 61) is a vital aid to mutual under- | 
standing and fellowship. For his own part—the author says: 

*“I do it so mechanically, that when I walk the streets of 
Lendon, I go translating all the way; and have more than once 
stood behind in the circle, where not three words havé been 
said, and have brought off twenty different dialogues with me, 
which I could have fairly wrote down and sworn to". (Ibid, 61) 

When we note this body-mind equation in Sterne, we find it diffi- 
cult io accept J. B. Priestley’s view that the Shandies, unlike the great 
confic characters of Dickens; are ‘funny in the idea’, not ‘in the actual 
expression of themselves’. Ine fact, Sterne is rarely satisfied with 
merely reporting% mental state ; he must present it visually—in minute 
details of posture. The simple Toby's sudden interruption to the 
self-important Dr. Slop's discourse on the science of obstetrics, con- 
founded Slop and irritated Walter. Walter’s splenetic excitement 
brought a suffusion of blood on his countenance, and is revealed in 
his instinctive comic movements. We find him 

taking his wig from off his head with his right hand, and with 
his left pulling out a striped India handkerchief from his right 
coat pocket, in order to rub his head, as he argued the point 
with my uncle Toby. (T.S., ІШ, 2; 162) 
Sterne attaches significance to Walters use of the right hand, (for 
taking off the wig), instead of the left, for the sake of the comic 
effect ; for, had Walter used the left hand for the wig, he would have 
easily taken out his handkerchief by his right hand from his right 
pocket; and this would not make him the comic figure he became— 
with the ‘violent knitting’ of his eye-brows and ‘the extravagant 
contortion of his body'—by the ‘transverse zigzaggery' of his approach 
to the right coat pocket by the left hand. The author says here 
that "the circumstances with which every thing in this world is begrit. 
give every thing in this world its size and shape." (ІП 2; 163) As 
Walter sets himself ready for an oration on 'the mystery' of life, he 
at once took the Socratic posture “so finely painted by Raffael”: 
he holds the fore-finger of his left hand between the fore-finger 
е and the thumb of his right, and seems as if he was saying to 
the livertine he is reclaiming— Your grant me this—and this: 
and this, I don't ask of you—they follow of themselves in 
course’. (Ibid, IV, 7; 288) 
As Toby cuts his brother’s inspired discourse on the philosophy of 
noses, with the unphilosophical question, “Can noses be dissolved?” 
Walter’s comic discomfiture is appropriately expressed in his posture: 
My father thrust back his chair—rose up—put on his hat—- 
took four long strides to the door—jerked it open—thrust his 
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head half way out—shut the door again—took no notice of the 
bad hinge—returned to the table—plucked my mother’s thread- 
paper out of Slawkenbergius’s book—went hastily to his bureau 
~ —walked slowly back—twisted my mother’s thread-paper’ about 
- his thumb—unbuttoned his waistcoat—threw my emother's 
'thread-paper into the fire—bit the satin pin-cushion in two, 
filled his mouth with bran. (Ibid, ПІ, 41 ; 246) 
- In the same manner, the comic effect and charm of Toby 
Shandy’s - character derive from the presentation of his physical 
attitudes, which are correlated to his mental movements. Thus, on one 
occasion, as he finds his brother's philosóphic exposition on а rĝther 
silly subject intolerable, he gently takes off his hand from his brother's 
knee (on which he had put his hand a moment before), reclines his 
body slowly back in the chair, raiscs his head 
till he could just see the cornice of the room, and then directing 
the buccinatory muscles along his cheeks, and the orbicular 
muscles around his lips to do their duty—he whistled 
"Lillabullero. (Ibid, ПІ, 6; 168) 
Not only the Shandy brothers, the other characters, too, exist in their 
appropriate stance and gesture, which provide life to Sterne's comedy. 
Toby and Trim talk of fighting, and at once enact its various positions 
with instinctive gesture, with whatever aid they find ready ai hand— 
namely, the chairs in the room, Toby's crutch and stool, Trim's stick, 
and so on. Dr. Slop’s mental confusion at Toby’s sudden reference 
to the 'prodigious armies in Flanders' is expressed in his 
looking with that perplexed vacuity of eye which puzzled souls 
generally stare with—first in my uncle Toby's face—then in 
his (ie. Walter Shandy's)—then up—then down—then cast—east 
and by east, and so on,—coasting it along by the plinth of the 
wainscot till he had got to the opposite point of the compass,— 
and... he had actually begun to count the brass nails upon 
the arm of his chair. (ibid, ІП, 1; 162) 
As the funny Didius rises to make his learned speech he is presented 
to us as “laying his right hand with his fingers spread upon his breast”. 
This posture, while indicating the seriousness of Didius’s purpose, 
heightens the comic effect of the scene. Sterne thus present 
the Shandy world as funny, not only ‘in the idea’, but also ‘in the 
actual expression of themselves’, The ‘idea’ is presented in the 
‘expression’; they are correlated. 

While the physical movements of Dickens’s characters are broad— 
by which the great humorist evokes boisterous laughter as, for example, 
in the case of Jerry Cruncher’s ‘rolling and surging’ in bed under the 
‘patchwork counterpane’, as he was waking up, “until he rose above 
the sufface, his spiky hair, looking as if it must tear the sheets to 
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ribbons", or of the ‘high-shouldered’ Hubbles walking with his 
legs extraordinarily wide apart, so that the little Pip could see "some ` 
milessof open country between them". those of Sterne’s are fine and 
delicate. о 7 


. 


(d) Media of communication: 


Locke regarded determinate language. or words having definite or 
distinct meaning, as the clear signs of ideas, and therefore, the medium 
of eommunication of thougMt. But in the Shandy world, language is 
not the only medium of communication. We have seen how gestures 
play a large paré in conveying meaning, in Sterne. Moreover, some- 
times language becomes inadequate even as a medium of communication 
Words, we find, do not have a fixed meaning. A word may have 
different meanings for different persons—particularly, for those living 
in their own worlds of fancy. The meaning of words is conditioned 
by subjectivity. Sterne derives wonderful results from his drawing 
of characters by their ruling passion. Walter Shandy does not under- 
stand his brother Toby and Corporal Trim (who are kindred spirits 
and have hobby-horsical affinity) on most occasions; nor do Toby and 
Trim understand Walter. When Trim said he was bringing two 
‘mortars’, Walter Shandy took the word in its medicinal sense (1.е., to 
mean a vessel for pounding drugs), whereas Trim had used it in the 
military sense, that is, to mean mock-weapons for his master’s 
‘campaigns’ on the bowling-green. Similarly, the ‘bridge’ Dr. Slop 
was making for the just-born Tristram's nose (which was broken by 
the scientific apparatus of Dr. Slop) is taken by Toby, absorbed in 
his ‘campaigns’, to mean the draw-bridge he had asked Trim to make 
(for the existing one had been broken, and Trim was actually making 
a new one at the time). 

You must kaow, my uncle Toby mistook the bridge—as my 

father mistook the mortars. (T.S., ПІ, 23; 213) 
The comedy of this failure of inter-ccommunication by words ог 
determinate language runs throughout Tristram Shandy, chiefly between 
(be Shandy brothers who are immersed in their respective hobby-horses 
of learning and arms. Trim, Toby’s ever-faithful servant and invari- 
able companion, is on his master's side; while they understand each 
other, they do not understand Walter Shandy. As Walter discourses 
on the virtues of grammatical learning, and on the use of auxiliary 
verbs in particular, Corporal Trim points out that the Danes, "who 
were on the left at the siege of Limerick, were all auxiliaries”. 
(V, 42; 422). When Walter ends his scholastic discourse on health 
(the burden of which was that, the whole secret of health depends on 
the “due contention betwixt the radica] heat and radical moisture ' 
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within us"), Toby, without understanding a word of his brother, asks 
' Trim to relate what happened at the siege of Limerick, when, down 
with burning fever, they (Toby and Trim) reinforced themselvese with 
hot wine and spices (their ‘radical heat’), which proved a fair match 
for the moisture caused by heavy rains (their ‘radical moisture’). 
Upon my honour, added my uncle Toby, you might have heard 
the contention within our bodies, brother Shandy, twenty toises. 
(T.S, V, 8; 416) 
Walter refers to the ‘regular succession of ideas of one sort or other’ 
following 'each other in írain' in the human mind ; and Toby at once 
thinks of ‘a train of artillery’. Walter gives up in disgust. 

This failure of Lockean commumication in the Spandy world is 
interpreted by John Traugott in terms of a gap between the ideal and 
real worlds of Walter and Toby Shandv respectively. Traugott says 
that the novel (Т. 5.) - 

comes alive with the drama implicit in Locke’s failure to find 

a convincing relation between two worlds, real and ideal. 
(John Traugott, Tristram Shandy’s World, 6) 
But, as we have seen, the lack of inter-communication between the 
Shandy brothers is due to ‘hobby-horsical’, or temperamental, rather than 
metaphysical, causes. It is their absorption in their respective ruling 
passions of philosophy and science of war, not any divergence between 
the ideal and real worlds, that prevents their evoking the expected 
response from each other. Life's inner laws do not always conform 
to reason, to rational calculations. And where this non-conformity 


results in amusement, in pure joy for the on-lookers, we have the real 
comedy of life. 
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NONSENSE rhyme has been à favourite form of entertainment with 
readers. There are few whq have not {pllen under the spell of Edward 
Lear or Lewis Carroll. The following passage by Lear will illustrate 
the sort of thing meant. It is a limerick of which he has written a 
great number: 

There was an Old Man with a beard, 

Who said, “It is just as I feared! — 

Two Owls and a Hen, 

Four Larks and a Wren, 

Have all built their nests in my beard!"! 

Nonsense verses of this kind have been welcome because of their 
illogical and absurd elements. The new Absurd philosophy, on the 
other hand, looks upon the whole of life as absurd and meaningless. 
Such an attitude stems from the dismissal of God from the scheme of 
things by the existentialist thinkers. While men could once import 
meaning and value into life, relying upon God 1n spite of frustration, 
although these may destroy happiness and hope, now they have no such 
support. 

In Sartre we read: ‘Dostoievski once wrote “If God did not exist, 
everything would be permitted ;" and that, for Existentialism, is the 
starting point. Everything is indeed permitted if God does not exist, 
and man is in consequence forlorn, for he cannot find anything to 
depend on either within or outside himself.’ > 

The Absurd Theatre has been defined by Ionesco in an essay on 
Kafka: “Absurd is that which is devoid of purpose .... Cut off from 
his religious, metaphysical, and transcendental roots, man is lost; all 
his actions become senseless, absurd, useless."? 

* This in short is the Absurdist attitude, and it seems to have influenc- 
ed several leading thinkers of our time. We cannot perhaps find its an- 
cestry in the element of nonsense which has always given pleasure and 
does so even now, for example, in Walt Disney's cartoons. The Absurd 
Philosophy, as it 1s called, is a new development ánd is a temporary 
embodiment of a sense of frustration people have felt. The causes for 
this are also to be sought in the increasing dominance of the machine in 
the world. We cannot quite revolt against the machine age as in, Samuel 
Butler's Erewhon where machines were destroyed because of their hard- . 
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ful effect on man yet the remnants were preserved in a museum. But 
: in Erewhon complete sanity did not apparently return and'a certain 
amount of topsy-turvydom continued in the relation between may and 
Society. For example, it was a very beinous offénce to fall i and to 
be in need of medical science.* A 

Of the various absurdities introduced in We plays written by Avant: 
Garde writers rs/ one is the absence of communication between persons. 
We have the'idea stated by Eliot in The Waste Land and Beckett in 
putting his characters into jars in his Play seems to emphasize this isola- 
tion, separateness and solipsism. Eliot’s lines run as follows: Ж 

І һауе heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each іп his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, ethereal rumours 
Revive for а moment a broken Coriclanus.5 

Another passage in The Hollow Men by Eliot seems suggestive for 
our purpose: 

Our dried voices, when 
We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 
As wind in dry grass. 

Harold Pinter in The Collection shows that ап enquiry about a 
wife’s behaviour with a stranger staying at the same hotel gives rise to 
"the utmost confusion. Nothing is known, nothing is ascertained because 
each has a different tale or a different tale at a different time. JR The 
Lover the husband plays a dual róle of husband and lover and the wife 
that of a wife and a whore. «Тие situations described do not arise from 
frustration but from a certain intractability which belongs to the human 
world. esco the absurdities take many different forms, including 
marrying à motor-car and a girl with several noses. In hisVfhe Chairs 

e element of nonsense appears in an old man's hallucinatory experience. 
In his Rhinoceros., which is not a one-act play, Ionesco speaks of a 
disease called Rhinocerites which rages in epidemic proportion. It is 
possible that the rhinoceros is a symbol of separatism ; its prevalence, 
may be an excess which destroys society and turns men into wild ani- 
mals. It is important to notice that one of the men who drank habitu- 
ally, was friendly, humble and sociable, escaped infection. It is likely 
that the author is in some way expressing his strong discontent with the 
world of the twentieth century and its mechanical bias. Occasionally, 
one may feel that he injénds to make the absurd element the basis of 
a comiq view of le Fe Ard ане as far as we can analyze it, 
gives а .view of life which seems to be made from a distance by the 


. author without a еее ae What appears comical even 
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in suffering would have been tragical and the element of self-involvement 
been present Hamm and Clov in Endgame and the cripple Nagg. the . 
father, are described comically by Beckett On such a view even the 
expression of pain may appear ridiculous. In Cascando by Beckett a 
voice d&cribes how a man tumbles and tries to get ир. It is again, a 
completely outside view. The movement thus described may sum up 
the difficult onward march of man struggling to achieve progress from a 
primitive beginning. aes for Godot Pozzo and his servant 
Lucky are mysterious res and certainly do not belong to our world. 
Lugky is kicked and is таар to deliver a long speech in which philoso- 
phical concepts are fragmentarily and incoherently included. The idea 
may be pure nonsense or perhaps a serious comment as regards the 
nature of knowledge man acquires. It seems to suggest that knowledge 
of facts is not an accumulating process, increasing and embellishing our 
possession. Іп the sphere of knowledge one and two do not make three 
by the simple process of addition but cancel each other, becoming a zero, 
or attains to six times its value (twelve) by being transmuted into wisdom. 
THe comparison with nonsense verse or prose and the Absurd_position— 
is perhaps permissible upto a point. Practically in every period of lite- 
rature we рар find some verses that are meant to amuse but are meaning- 
less. we cannot however associate the Absurdist philosophy with the —— 


dunes аг. Де Blizabeihans It betrays a pathological state and the 
drama Offers a kind of diagnosis, necessary to recovery. As against the 
amusement of the nonsense verse there is bewilderment in the Absurd 
Drama. While in the former escape from reason and routine is a relax» 
ing experience, in the latter, there is instead, ап embittered sense of 
frustration and despondency. In this attitude there is nothing to provide 
“a firm stand-point TOr-the-study of human life and its purpose; at 
most it gives us a view of society governed by mechanical forces of 
industry and constantly under threat of destruction by nuclear war. 
The title of one of Mr. Auden's latest poems. "The Age of Anxiety" 

(üggests one of the moods of the post-war world,—a mood often called 

( inna word borrowed from the Danish religious thinker of the early 

nth century, Soren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard is the father of 
‘Existentialist’ philosophy ; this is not a philosophy which has had much 
Technical influence on English literature, but some of its attitudes,—parti- 
cularly the awareness of a general latent anxiety. not as the product of 
some particular pressure of events, but as intrinsic to the human state 
itself,—are shared by many English writers. 

Samuel Beckett, an lrish dramatist, is the author of several plays 
characterized by an experimental technique. Опе of them is a short- 
play Endgame9 which discards many stage conventions. The term 
‘Endgame’ belongs to the game of chess and what we see in Endgame 
written in prose is a threat of annihilation of the human species under . 
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conditions not clearly indicated. There seems to be a suggestion that 
the world has arrived at the last stage of depopulation throügh war or 
some other unnamed large-scale disaster. What Beckett says jn the 
play has on occasions a comic effect like a jest on tbe lips of a dying 
man., Indeed, the play is the account of a time apparently remote from 
our own ; the embers of some great conflagration burn and consume the 
last remains of life. The aims of the author are not clear because alle- 
gory, symbolism and realism seem all to enter his technique. One can 
see, therefore, that Beckett's art is profoundly ambivalent, moving as it 
does between opposite poles, between the tragic and the comic, the one 
some times prevailing, some times the other. Such a complex attitude, 
involving the presence of contradictory elements, forms the basis of the 
writer's technique. The view he presents may be logically untenable but 
has yet a psychological tiuth worth exploring. One does not know whether 
Beckett speaks from supreme dissatisfaction, or from superior intuition. 
But his is an analysis, almost a surgical dissection, undertaken with a 
resolute will to reach the very core of meaning, to discover the ultimate 
secret, Such a programme is too unpractical to produce material results 
but that it has been undertaken is an indication of an undaunted explor- 
ratory spirit, whose adventures excite imagination and direct it into new 
channels. We are sure that there is a hard core of meaning and that 
when the onion is peeled away, something will be left as the innermost 
centre of his vision, and this vision, as far as we can judge, has elements 
of beauty in spite of the general unconventionality off presentation. One 
will also notice a positive religion akin to the Christian ideal which 
often crops up and seems never far away from the acts and thoughts 
of the characters. The acceptance of Christianity can be through a 
mode of denial as exemplified by Baudelaire and it may Бе interesting 
to enquire how much the works of Beckett owe to the influence of 
that great nineteenth century French poet. Beckett, who wrote in 
French with more ease than in English is, evidently, close to the French 
tradition in some of its most living forms. Three critical studies have 
already been written on Beckett’s works. The critics are Mr. Frederick 
J. Hoffman, Mr. Hugh Kenner and Mrs, Ruby Cohn. А T.L.S. article 
(December 21, 1962, ‘The Core of the Onion’) discusses some of these 
critical works and makes some observations which will, to а certafh 
extent, prepare the reader for the problems which his plays and novels 
suggest. 

Commenting on Proust in 1931 Beckett indicated the course he 
wanted to follow as a writer. Like Proust he rejected ‘the literature 
that "describes",... content to transcribe the surface, the facade, 
behind which the Idea is prisoner. (See T.L.S. December 21, 1962). 
Among the four characters in Endgame Hamm cannot stand, Clov 
cannot sit and Nagg and Nell are kept shut up in a bin. The very 
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idea that humanity may arise again even after millions of years seems 
to be frightful as the following scene will show : 

*"Clov : (anguished, scratching himself). I have a flea! 

Hamm : A flea! Are there still fleas? 

Clov *: On me there's one. (Scratching) Unless it’s a crablouse. 

Hamm : (very perturbed). But humanity might start from there all 

over again! Catch him, for the love of God!" 

What has happened is nowhere definitcly stated. Hamm is blind and 
is constantly in need of a pain-killer. He is anxious to know about 
the wiew outside. There is something pertentous about it, threatening 
and fearful in its aspect. There is no prophecy in clear terms but 
enough scope forthe imagination to explore the details of horror 
which make even the prospects of a future life on this planet a source 
of distress. The four people are not capable of bringing up a new 
generation. Nell, who is the only woman, lives separately from Марр; 
they are parents of Hamm who is already an old man. Nagg demands 
pap, a liquid infant food, and stays near Nell without being able to 
be within physical reach. There is no affection anywhere. Nagg is 
spoken to with contempt by Hamm. There is no friendship, no love 
and even the capacity for laughter has disappeared. To guffaw, to enjoy 
a cheery outbreak at another's cost, is also outside the purview of the 
few things that they can still do. What seems a little peculiar is, that 
hope of some kind has not left the world. There is a reference to green 
hills somewhere near. The persistent feeling is that there is no life, 
so at least Clov makes us imagine; "I am so bowed I only see my 
feet, if I open my eyes, and between my legs a little trail of black 
dust. I say to myself that the earth is extinguished, though I never 
saw it 14.78 Hamm is constantly telling Clov that he is to go and 
at the end he does go, fitted out for a journey. Endgame is concluded 
when Clov leaves behind the few wrecks of humanity, one of whom, 
Nell, dies before his departure. 

This is a symbolical play. Mr. Kenner (Samuel Beckett, John Calder) 
discusses how the play must be interpreted. He makes a very ingeni- 
ous analogical use of the arithmetic of the irrational numbers and also 
proposes a fairly reasonable view as regards the implications of the 
names given іс the characters in Endgame. The play's interpretation is 
aided by stage representation. Even then the writer's idea will seem 
baffling. To resort to the arithmetic of the irrational numbers, as 
Mr. Kenner does, is to take most of us out of our depths. 'The full 
idea of what these mean will be understood by those with a scientific 
education. After the symbolical plays of Maeterlinck a great leap 
forward is taken by Beckett but his drama, valued as they rightly are 
by critics and theatre-goers, has not yet established a new theatrical 
tradition. Even an experiment may widen our mental horizon and 
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teach us to look further than the conventional modes permit us to do. 
From this point of view, if not from any other, we considtr the play 
deserving of attention and careful study. The structure of the play is 
built upon a certain pattern of behaviour. To know the behaviour, 
theraforé, is to have some insight into what the play is aboft. 

The place where we see Clov, has a bare interior with grey light 
coming in from outside. He is stiff in his limbs, staggers as he tries 
to walk, and seems restless. He puts a large bloodstained handkerchief 
over the face of Hamm who is asleep. Climbing a ladder to see the 
surrounding country through a telescopee he has a glimpse of multi- 
tudes in transports of joy. They are, in fact, the audience witnessing 
the play. He reports that the light is sinking and, the waves of the 
sea have a leaden appearance. Mother Nell, about whom not much is 
known beside her name, is dead and unburied. Indeed, Cloy cannot 
attend to this business on top of his other responsibilities. He has no 
sense of time; when he talks of yesterday he refers to “that bloody awful 
day, long ago, before this bloody awful day."9 Не also discovers that 
Nell’s pulse has stopped. In this chaotic world he loves order, “It’s 
my dream. А world where all would be silent and still and each’ thing 
in its last place, under the last dust.^!? Hamm is the master of the 
house and orders Clov about using a whistle to summon him. He is 
blind and thinks that his misery is loftier than what anybody has ever 
endured. Clov tells him that Nature has ceased to exist. His parents 
Марр and Nell are confined within a bin. The way Hamm behaves 
towards his father is often altogether heartless. He even takes him 
to task for having brought him into the world. The last long speech 
is by Hamm. It seems to convey a sense of mutual interdependence 
as the basis of society. At the moment Clov leaves, the reference to 

endgame” seems to imply that life has no future before it. 

Nagg is the father of Hamm and seems to be fond of Nell, his wife, 
even asking her to kiss him. But they are mot near enough physically 
for the caress. They are without sight but can still hear. Nell’s view 
is that nothing is funnier than unhappiness. There is a moment in 
Nagg’s conversation with Nell which seems to suggest that meaning 
has disappeared from life. “What does that mean? (Pause.) That 
means nothing"! Марр, a story-teller with a very well- -developed 
sense of humour, loves to tell his wife about the tailor who did not 
complete a pair of stripped trousers for an Englishman who needed 
them for the New Year festivities. And the man told the tailor: 
"In six days, do you hear me, six days, God made the world. Yes 
Sir, no less Sir, the world! And you are not bloodly well capable 
of making me a pair of trousers in three months!”! Марр mimicks 
the tailor's scandalized voice and the words that follow as explana- 
tion. He has, evidently, a dramatic gift. Nagg, however, has no legs 
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but a pair of stumps and is fend of guzzling. His first words are 
“Me paps!” He wants the liquid baby food for his second childhood 
and is greeted by Hamm as his accursed progenitor. He recalls inci- 
dents which made him and Nell lose their shanks and remembers the 
freezing climate during a trip on Lake Como and their engagement 
on an April day. The account of the two aged people kept in a bin 
will seem to suggest that the world is completely changed, that it 
does not accept normal experience as having any meaning and even 
looks down upon those who have had any share in it. There is a 
momentary and uncertain glimpse of a boy which Hamm caught. 
This would be an indication that life has not perhaps completely 
disappeared. Thgre are suggestions that here and there, there exist 
some forms of Ше, stijl undecayed, still promising to spread and 
fill the void created by the undescribed calamity. The reference to 
a sinking fire in Endgame could mean anything from a universal 
conflagration to a nuclear war. The general character of the scene 
depicted confirms this impression. Physical debility and a morbid 
feeling of annihilation and of complete hopelessness may easily be the 
outcome of some such circumstance. The writer has tried to look 
at things from within, without providing the external details which 
alone would have helped us to understand the situation more ade- 
quately. To omit details is to gain an effect of concentration and 
intensity, Physical deaiils may camplete a picture in a rough sort of way. 
They may also tend to divert the mind from the contemplation of 
the essential substance. The material completeness may involve a 
shift of emphasis from the important to the unimportant, from the 
effect to secondary causes and explanations. One wonders whether 
the play is a prophecy or a warning. Perhaps it may combine both. 
Artists are able to see farther than most people. If this is Beckett's 
vesion of the future, there is justification for concentrating on the fewest 
details so that what emerges may the more clearly register the effect 
of desolation and misery. The words of the Bible, the dwindling 
machinery and the medicine that gives way—are all remnants of what 
had existed and would soon be lost for ever. In a world so nearly 
dehumanised, man’s handiwork could not survive him. 

Let us now consider Play’? by Samuel Beckett, The stage with three 
urns, each about one yard high and enclosing the dramatis personae is 
certainly a novelty which hardly anything in stagehistory could maich. 
What are the urns, all made according to the author's specification, to do 
on the stage? Are they symbols of our inevitable apartness, do they 
suggest that human association is a fiction, that people do not actually 
know each other—with any truth or certainty? Perhaps, as the stage 
is a place of spectacle, the urns will make an exciting show, each one 
containing an isolated human being and looking almost as a part of 
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the urn itself. The situation is that of triangular love: wife, husband, 
mistress. The subject is as old as anything human can be. Yet why 
should its introduction be made in this fantastic manner?. Any 
reasonable answer is difficult to find except perhaps the fact that the 
most,sensational theme is as old as Adam, yet people will'rig it up 
as a novelty by their ingenuity. The proceedings begin in an accusa- 
tory style. The wife forbids the husband to have further contact with 
the mistress. The man pretends ignorance and takes shelter in the 
usual subterfuges. This does not help matters. Finally, the two 
women meet and they get a little friendly,eeach declaring that the man 
need not come to her unless he has an inclination to do so. The 
women are numbered one and two and the man algo is left without 
a name. This somewhat abstract approach gives the fable a univer- 
sal quality. The man is not content with what the women can give. 
He moves from one to the other because there is no fulfilment for 
him. The women agree not to put pressure. The man says, ‘A 
little dinghy, on the river, I resting on my oars, they lolling on air- 
cushions in the stern......... sheets. Drifting. Such fantasies.7* From 
the man's words it may seem that the two women can give him the 
stability which one cannot He has formed in his mind a kind of 
fantasy by which he is isolated in a dinghy with the two women, this 
being his vision of a self-contained world. Beckett does not by offer- 
ing this picture enter a plea for bigamy. He seems, however, to sug- 
gest that man's nature is not moulded by law but has its own 
impulses shaping and directing it. 

The play is perhaps a success on the stage but its literary quality is 
not evidently an attraction. Its movement is circular: it begins with 
the words which are practically the same as those spoken at the end. 
The husband's rôle is defensive: ‘We were not long together’ 
the wife's is an, imperative, ‘Give her ар”; the mistress, on the other 
hand, can only recall the angry wife bursting into her presence one 
morning like a fury equipped with the power of the law. Thus the 
words oscillate back and forth between two given ends and register no 
progress, indicating no solution. From this eternal tangle there is no 
escape, once a man is caught in it Such seems the fable Beckett has 
designed. John Wain in a valuable article comments upon Samuel 
Beckett as a poetic dramatist. His views do not seem to be in accord 
with those of Eliot as stated in 'The Theodore Spencer Memorial 
Lecture' at Harvard University. John Wain writing twelve years later 
has the benefit of a body of new facts of which Eliot had no know- 
ledge at the date. We quote Eliot so as to form a clear estimate 
the two discordant views: “But in order to be poetic in prose, a 
dramatist has to be so consistently poetic that his scope is very limit- 
ей...... The poetic prose dramatist who has not this advantage, has to 
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be too poetic? We shall next quote John Wain whose words con- 
vince us that Eliot was not very clear-sighted in treating the poetic 
dramg in prose as more or less unpractical because of the limitations 
under which it labours: ‘Beckett’s achievement was twofold: first; he 
wrote a “poetic” drama that broke away from verse; Waiting for Godot 
was undeniably poetio in its use of language and its atmosphere, “while 
breaking with the tired and wilting tradition of “verse drama”. By 
comparison with the plays of, say, Christopher Fry, Godot was genuine- 
ly poetic, and its success made possible a whole new idiom of poetic 
proge in the theatre, quickly exploited by Harold Pinter and others,”16 
John Wain points out that drama has moved between the two poles 
of ritual and realism. In the nineteenth century and the twentieth 
realism went all*the way it could. But cinema and television can do 
the job better. Drama is thus returning to ritual to gain a new 
strength. It is re-establishing its connexion with its primal source. 
The use of mask in Yeats, of soliloquy in Pinter, and other modes 
practised by new dramatists like Arnold Wesker, Shelagh Delaney, John 
Arden, Bernard Kops and Doris Lessing are among the devices by 
which the trend to naturalism is checked in favour of a new anti-real- 
istic element. John Wain’s examination of the position and prospects 
of the theatre since the forties strikes a note of optimism: ‘No one 
doubts that the aims and methods of British playwrights have altered 
vastly in the last twenty years, and my own view is that these changes 
have been entirely for the better. The younger dramatists who have 
started up in such profusion since 1950 may be no better, talent for 
talent, than their predecessors; but the theatre they write for is in. a 
healthier state. It has managed to rid itself of some venerable and 
hampering illusions. The chief, and most harmful, of these illusions 
was that the stage-play could be, or should be, or ever had been, of a 
naturalistic form. The new theatre bas rediscovered its own essential 
nature, half-way between discussion and ritual." 
is more concerned with the form of drama than 
with its meaning. He confesses, 'I start off with people who come into 
a particular situation. I certainly don't write from any kind of abstract 
idea. And I wouldn'i know a symbol if I saw one.’ (‘Writing for 
*MyselP, an interview, Twentieth Century, February, 1961, p. 174). 
Pinter's interview with Tynan provides an important though brief intro- 
duction to the nature of the dramatic art he practises: ‘I think it is 
impossible—and certainly for me to start writing & play from any kind 
of abstract idea...... Istart writing a play from an image of a situation 
and a couple of characters involved, and these people always remain 
for me quite real; if they were not, the play could not be wriiten."8 
Another statement, also made at the same interview, draws attention 
to an element in his work, which is often mentioned as its chàracleris- , 
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tic; ‘I feel... that instead of any inability to communicate there is а 
: deliberate evasion of communication. Communication itself between 
people is so frightening that rather than do that there is continual 
cross-talk, a continual talking about other things, rather than what is 
at the root of their relationship, Further we come acrofs quite 
frequently what  Esslin characterizes as ‘nonsensical cross-exa- 
mination.'20 

Pinter's first play, The Room, was written іп 1957 in which year he 
also wrote The Dumb Waiter and The Birthday Party. He has had 
much success as a writer for the theatre and the television, one of ihe 
most outstanding of his works being The Caretaker which received the 
Evening Standard Drama Award for the best play of 1960. Harold 
Pinter has been praised by John Russell Taylor in Anger and After 
as a dramatist of great promise. He observes: ‘... his works are the 
true poetic drama of our time"?! But Pinter dces not use the verse 
medium. The Collection and The Lover are two plays in prose, 
both produced in 1961 and seem to have as their main themes, menace 
and lack of communication. Menace may be an offshoot of angst, a 
word borrowed from the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, founder of 
the “Existentialist? Philosophy. Angst seems to be a part of human 
consciousness owing little or nothing to contemporary pressure of 
events. 

Pinter’s The Collection® was first presented as a television play in 
1961 and was produced on the stage a year later. The form in which 
it is published reveals the intention to televise the scenes. Several 
views represent simultaneously two ‘different flats where we can see all 
the four characters involved in the action,—Harry, James, Stella and 
Bill. The note of menace is struck in the form of a telephone call 
late at night,—a voice asking for Bill, then asleep and in bed. Harry 
wants to know the caller’s name, who does not, however, give it. 
Next day the ring comes again. Bill hurries away from home to avoid 
meeting the man who spoke at the other end of the line. He promises 
to come іп a minute and does so to find that Bill is away. James, 
for that is his name, calls at the house a second time. Bill is now at 
home and tries to be as rude as possible to the visitor: ‘You can't, 
just barge into someone's house like this, you know. What do you 
want?’** He even threatens to call in the police. Quite indifferent to 
this rudeness James hunts for olives and asks: ‘You mean to say 
you don’t keep olives for your guests?’ Bill replies sarcastically, 
“You're not my guest, you're an intruder.26 James charges Bill of 
booking a room, No. 142, at Westbury Hotel, Leeds, but sleeping in 
165 with his wife. He also ‘says that Bill had a bath and came into 
her room, towelled like a Roman, accusing him of having treated his 
Wife like a whore. Bil] first denies having met her, later admits the 
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meeting and a few inoffensive kisses. The statement is afterwards 
altered to*a chance encounter in the lounge and a discussion of what 
the pair would do if they proceed by themselves into the bedroom. 
Finally, everything seems to be a kind of dream and illusion without 
any basfs in fact. The statement that their intimacies do not go beyond 
a casual meeting in the lounge may, after all, be the whole story. The 
wife is asked to confirm the account but she looks at her husband 
neither confirming nor denying. Thus the play comes to an end. 
In examining the point of view of Harold Pinter we can recognize 
the two elements on which our attention is focussed. Perhaps the fea- 
tures emphasized are also the features of the larger life of society. The 
sense of an undefined danger*has been haunting the western imagina- 
tion The philosbphical interest over a longer period of time has made 
the problem of communication all-important from the point of view of 
poets and the public. In Pinter the scope of the problem acquires 
new dimensions ; communication between cbaracters in a play or story 
assumes the nature of a metaphysical problem but as the theme deve- 
lops, the problem as suggested in Pinter's play does not seem to be 
so much one of communication as of an uncertainty about the 
grounds on which a certain allegation is made. The characters 
Stella and Bill in the giveu circumstances have по particular 
reason to be frank and open to James. It is not suggested that 
they are intentionally secretive and are trying to form an unlawful 
alliance behind the back of the husband. But there is almost an un- 
conscious desire to withhold the facts, to whittle them down so as to 
give as little offence as possible. The question of communication 
cannot be here treated as all-important, for a definite motive operating 
may even more effectively cxplain the different versions about the same 
situation. The dialogue is clear and swift; 1ts power comes from being 
in accord with each and every occasion." In other words, the idea of 
economy is carried as far as it сап go. Tho end may appear satis- 
factory, the momentary disturbance is forgiven and forgotton when James 
tells ВШ: ‘Look . I really think I ought to apologize for this silly 
story my wife made up. The fault is really all hers, and mine. for 
believing her.?? But the alleged act of adultery is left unproved. Thus 


*a more or less satisfactory finale is reached and we perceive that what 


happened is actually nobody’s fault but a fault of communication. When 
a play is written to put across such a view, it is not always that we 
are able to see it, and even if we do, we do so, feeling that there 
are other equally valid explanations and that there is no particular case 
for holding only one of them as the single explanation possible in the 
given situation. As a television piece the alternation of scenes or their 
simultaneous presentation contributes considerably to the liveliness of 
effect. The word “Collection” may mean some material for an artistic, 
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work which is yet to be produced. The play starts with a sense of some- 
- thing unresolved and ends with the same feeling though the cause changes. 
The first feeling is that of menace, something uncompreherded and basi 
cally dangerous, a threat which may materialize any moment. The tele- 
phong call at an unearthly hour, visitors calling and leaving іп ain unex- 
plained manner constitute this element of menace. The second element is 
lack of communication,—the husband, the wife and the alleged lover try 
to ascertain what exactly had taken place. Several versions emerge ; the 
worst is adultery and the least incriminating is merely a preliminary meet- 
ing, though possibly with a chance of all sorts of development, The hus- 
band is eager to accept his wife's innocence as established yet the wife 
looks speechlessly on without allaying the troubles which had upset the 
poor man. There seems to be a misunderstanding, although, apparently, 
no way of clearing it up. Each man and each woman are cut off and are 
confined to their separate prison cells without being able to communi- 
cate,—the real and the fictitious make up the total fabric of life. To 
disentangle the two may be desired but the thing seems to be out of 
reach. The three rooms make up the scene. At the end they appear 
simultaneously in a half faded light. The idea may be to offer a glimpse 
of all the persons of the drama by way of a farewell sight to remember 
and ponder over. 

In The Lover, included in the same volume there is also a similar 
shadow cast over the events, and a sense of insecurity following as a 
result. The Lover has two characters, Sarah and Richard, who play dou- 
ble rôles, wife-mistress, husband-lover. Richard's last words to his wife 
"You lovely whore" spoken in his double róle apparently establish the 
case for lack of communication. The technical modes representing the 
double róle introduce changes in dramatic presentation, not particularly 
easy to follow, and even if intelligible, they do not seem to give a satis- 
factory idea why double -réles are preferred to single ones and what 
dramatic advantage is gained thereby. The two plays are, however, full 
of brisk movement and the dialogues move swiftly, naturally and with a 
sprightly gift of wit and humour without blazing into pyrotechnics of 
falling below a certain quality of brilliance. The plays are alive, and yet 
alive in a way which suggests problems with, an aesthetic or philosophi- | 
cal basis. From the above@Malysis we can see that the atmosphere of 
the present age fairly hums with experiments. Although this isan indi- 
cation of a:desire to achieve an original approach to different questions. 
and provide a study of various human impulses, there is also the possibi- 
lity that changes of this kind may indicate only a passing fashion, ephe- 
meral in character, without being an expression of anything deep-seated 
in human nature or essential to the art by which it is expressed. Pinter 
is subtle ; but the question is whether this subtlety aids the understand- 

. ing of human nature. Perhaps the technique is adapted to the tastes of 
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sophisticated society, ready to respond to new modes of subtlety for the 
purpose of*its entertainment, 

A: Slight Ache? by Pinter has only three characters,—Flora, Edward 
her husband and a match-seller, The time is a day in summer and the 
place is the home of the couple (Flora and Edward) The match-seller 
constitutes the element of menace. He is continually waiting outside 
the gate with damp matches to sell. Edward invites him to come inside 
and Flora offers Junch. But the match-seller does not respond even by 
a single word. Edward tells bim many things and Flora speaks with 
him,alone, identifying him as the poacher who bad once raped her. 
Later as a Justice of Peace she had this poacher hauled up before the 
bench. He was there for poaching. That's how I know he was à poacher 
... I acquitted him, letting him off with a caution.”“° The incident of the 
rape is associated with a horse ride she undertook before marriage when 
she went out by herself on a canter. 'The whole business may well be 
a figment of the imagination rather than a fact As she spoke to the 
stranger in the parlour her mood grew melting; the silent man before 
her grew young. The husband, however, regarded the man as mysteri- 
ous and a source of potential danger. His “slight ache" in the eye 
probably means some kind of distorted vision. What is generally thought 
to be the Jack of communication, the author preferring instead "an eva- 
sion of communication", the nonsensical cross-examination is also pre- 
sent in the play. Pinter's dialogue is natura! rather than witty,—be 
avoids the intellectual as an unsuitable single pillar to support his rather 
curious vision and depends instead on a poetic approach. As a piece 
of writing his excellence is indisputable. The following comment by 
Esslin is a kind of defence but one which may not appeal to every 
taste: "Most real conversation, after all, is incoherent, illogical, ungram- 
matical, and elliptical. By transcribing reality with ruthless accuracy, 
the dramatist arrives at the disintegrating language of the Absurd. It 
is the strictly logical dialogue of the rationally constructed play that is 
unrealistic and highly stylized." The objection to the statement is 
that we have all of us the feeling that when we speak we do try to 
speak more or less rationally. 

The Dumb Waiter**—The characters in the play are Ben and Gus and 

e scene is a basement room in Birmingham and the time is the present. 
The two men are, evidently, employed as agents to murder people not 
wanted by their employers. They wait for instruction while a shaft 
comes down and goes up carrying food. The talk is incoherent but 
throughout there is a sense of impending danger. The enquiries about 
time made through the speaking tube indicate that the Zero hour has 
come and evidently Ben is required to kill Gus. “Gus goes out to the 
lavatory and while he is gone, Ben receives an order over the speaking- 
tube which turns out to be that he must kill Gus. "They confront each 
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other as the curtain slowly falls."33 The play has the characteristics we 
associate with Pinter’s technique: suspense, a lack of understanding 
about what people mean, and a type of topsy-turvydomin speech. But out 
of all that is said and done the lurid light of a somewhat fearful pros- 
pect, shines menacingly. The power and the literary gifts of Pinter 
have earned him just esteem but one wonders whether his diagnosis of 
the modern situation is really in accord with experience. ` But if it fails 
the criterion of realism, which evidently it does, there is for it vindica- 
боп on the plane of symbolism and allegory. 

. -Eugene lonesco—Apart from experiments in techinque as illustsated 
by the works of Beckett апа Pinter, the subject-matter also registers 
important changes among recent writers." There is morg psychology of the 
abnormal kind along with resort to subtle feelings and despondencies. 
What we now noticé. in an increasing measure is the exploration 
of the unconscious. Hence the frequency with which fantasies are 
found as an element in drama and novel. In Jonesco’s plays illusion 
and actuality are fused together in a kind of fantasy. He writes explain- 
ing his point of view: “Creation ... is life, it is liberty, it cam even 
be» counter to the conscious desires (these are seldom fundamental 
desires) and to the prejudices of the creator.'3* Eugene Ionesco’s 
experiments in drama are based upon his knowledge of two funda- 
mental states of consciousness, "an awareness of evanescence and of 
solidity, of emptiness and of too much presence, of the unreal trans: 
parency of the world and its opacity, of light and of thick darkness.”35 
According to Donald Watson who writes a retrospect for the second 
volume of the plays, they represent the following styles: “banality, 
exaggeration, (to include repetition and inconsequence), illogicality, 
dislocation and elevation.”8° As regards dislocation of language wè 
notice that he either invents words or telescopes ‘or distorts them, e.g., 
‘chronometrable’, ‘‘eulogue’, ‘aristocroot’, ‘abracchante’, *mononster' etc. 
. We can briefly examine опе of Ionesco's short plays, “The New 
Tenant" 27 so as to gain some access to his ideas and technique. “The 
New Tenant” seems to he а characteristic illustration of what Ionesco 
describes as “an awareness of evanescence and of solidity” by way of a 
key to the interpretation of the plays. The new tenant arrives to take 
possession and has the usual exchanges with the caretaker. Although 
provoked by her, he does not show any acerbity of temper. The furni- 
ture comes pouring in, covers the room from floor to ceiling; 
also the stairs and the road outside, and finally even the walls them- 
selves seem to. make passage for its entry. This is almost a surreal 
istic technique in which the actual merges into fantasy. The new -tenant 
turns off the lights in order to lie in his chair quietly and enjoy the 
accumulations by which he is surrounded. The picture of his grand 
parents looks down upon him from a:high place on the wall. ‘What 
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are we to make of the gaze they cast upon him? Perhaps they .re- 
present the past, the tradition nearly lost, -being a contrast to the 
entirely meaningless quest for possession to which the modern man 
may easily succumb. But other interpretations. may also be possible. 
The effect of the scene on the stage may be that of an impasse sym- 
bolizing the present state of the world, steadily forcing us into а posi- 
tion from which there is no escape. Ionesco will rank as dramatist 
of the inner world of the mind. His accounts of aciual things are 
often casual, for he uses these to introduce mental states of two kinds 
mentioned above. The follewing.comment may offer an insight into 
the fact: “In the theatre the, emergence of the Ionesco cult of the 
Absurd refuses tq admit order cr meaning anywhere into drama. But 
the area of human experience with which such art deals has been 
whittled down and down. Once the main concern of the writer was 
with Man and God, or man and his universe; then it shrank furthei 
to the individual man and his society. "Now the main area of concern 
and conflict is withia the individual man.” (‘After the Tranquillized 
Fifties’, by C. B. Cox and A, R. Jones, The Critical Quarterly, Sum- 
пег 1964, Vol. 6, No. 2 p. 119). Ionesco's contemporaneity in art is 
undeniable. His plays do not provide a coherent picture but the 
elements which keep on appearing again and again, reveal the troubles 
and preoccupations of the modern mind This would be seen very 
clearly from an examination of a three-act play, "Rhinoceros". The 
characters become transformed into rhinoceroses. The cause is specu- 
latively analyzed in the play itself as a predisposition in favour of 
nature and rural life. This view is abandoned when the trouble rages 
through the whole city. It is now described as.a new kind of plague, 
as rhinocerites. The rhinoceroses did not do any harm beyond tram- 
pling down a cat and destroying a rather ramshackle staircase in iry- 
ing to climb it. Only one man escapes; he is- а: drunkard but humble 
and considerate by nature. Ате we to suppose that human sensibility 
is being lost through increasing mechanization of life; that the only 
resistant to this is inebriation and its consequent tendency to -self- 
forgetfulness, and the cultivation of a spirit of humility?  Perhaps- such 
gimple answers lead us nowhere in trying to get at the author's pur- 
pose. What is evident is the novelty of the reaction in the plays to 
the business of living in the modern world. As contemporaries of the 
playwright we can enter into his spirit without being fully able to ana- 
lyze it. The Absurd position is a recurring element in Ionesco. 

Та one play “Jacques or Obedience” a bride is preferred because 
she has three noses to another who has only two! Does this mean 
that human efficiency is judged in terms of a machine; that the more 
of a thing like a double or triple engine is a recommendation and 
proof of worth also in a human being? 
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- In "The Motor Show"3? a young man chooses а саг as his bride 
and borrows a nose which he returns. In “Foursome”! three young- 
men propose to own the same girl and in the scramble which ensues 
she loses her hands and legs. These examples well indicate the absur- 
dities in the Jonesco play. 

The writer himself explains his position in “Improvisation. Ав 
a background to his drama one should remember an incident he had 
once witnessed in a village street. This was a shepherd embracing a 
chameleon. The latter term might have been properly glossed so that 
the picture could grow definite in our minds. He seems to accept ethis 
as a kind of metaphor to describe his relation to the theatre. He is 
the shepherd he says, and the theatre is the chameleon. In other 
words, he realizes that the vitality of the theatre cannot be manifested 
within the four corners of an academic theory. It is constantly chang- 
ing and the dramatist works in the full knowledge of this continually- 
changing aspect of his beloved whom he wishes to serve. Ionesco 
mentions Brecht and other dramatists, including those of ancient 
Greece. From his own contemporaries he seems a little different but 
he does not indicate how he is related in his own estimation to 
Shakespeare and the classics. On, the subject of his Absurd philosophy 
his comments are valuable. Psychoanalytical writers present their 
material after treating its rawness out of existence. He insists on pre- 
serving the rawness without any change for the sake of the art he 
practises. He thus seems to be close to the surrealists in his attitude 
and the aburdities are, therefore, capable of interpretation in terms of 
the Freudian subconsciousness, 

In "Victims of Duty, described as a pseudo-drama, Madeleine 
Choubert discusses drama from the earliest times to the present. The 
husband holds that dramas have always been realistic and that there 
has always been a detective about Unlike the remarks quoted 
earlier, which suggest the theatre as a medium never the same for more 
than once, here we have the idea of a kind of a cast-iron frame, rigid 
and not susceptible of charge. But it is possible that in making this 
comment the idea of a different type of drama seems to have been 
present in the speaker’s mind. For what he calls detective drama hg 
likens to a mode of naturalism. His own practice as æ dramatist thus 
introduces a completely new type of experience. 

In “The Lesson’ an old professor seems to hypnotise a little girl 
into consenting to the sexual act. The pupils are his victims in the sense 
that they die and are buried comically because it seems that he will have 
no further contact with them. The professor is an experienced hand 
and diabolically induces a feeling of helpless inferiority, preceding an 
abject surrender for which this seems а ргерагайоп.46 

“The Chairs!" is a fantasy of a nonagenarian married couple. ''The 
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old man was a Quartermaster-General with a nostalgia for childhood: 
and a sensé of frustration because he could not rise in life higher than 
he did. An evening is celebrated as an occasion of a great gather- 
ing to which even the Emperor is supposed to come. No one is visi- 
ble to the audience yet the flow of talk goes on and the old,man 
declares that he has a message which an orator appointed by him will 
deliver. The orator arrives very late and writes something on the 
blackboard which nobody understands. The couple have already 
jumped out of the window in a suicide mania. Here again a sup- 
pressed sense of personal .failure manifests itself as a demand for 
fulfilment with all the paraphernalia required for such a purpose. 
After fulfilment there is nothing else to live for. The old man con- 
stantly howling for his ‘mummy’ seems to illustrate a psychological 
fact discovered in this century that one takes refuge so to speak in 
childhood, or the mother’s womb? in certain circumstances. Ав the 
theatre is an Absurd theatre we must not look for coherence in the 
pattern and speak for the identification of the audience, the Emperor 
and the orator. They seem to be necessary to the fulfilment desired 
and it may be wrong to see in them any symbolism other than what 
the occasion imposes. 

“Maid to marry”? js a curious play,—tlie lady's daughter is intro- 
duced as a man about thirty years old, robust and virile, with a bushy 
black moustache, (p. 158 Vol, 3) and her mother introduces her as a 
woman aged ninety-three explaining: "She owes us eighty years, so 
that makes her only thirteen.” There is discussion about nationalities, 
about the French, the English and the Corsican, and also about progress, 
mechanization, etc. The attitude to these questions will seem frivolous 
in view of their grave importance. The attempt to concede some value 
to them, seems a mode of debunking. This attitude is characteristic of 
Ionesco whom we never see launching upon a Shavian discussion or 
argument with a view to propaganda. . 

What Ionesco offers is not facts but a semblance of facts and out 
of these he produces feclings and emotions which seem perfectly normal. 
While the former is difficult to understand, for they are mostly wildly 
fantastic in character, the latter appear to be quite genuine stuff and 
although we cannot connect the two yet one seems well related to the 
other by reason of a disordered psychology, being the expression of 
neurosis from which humanity in our day seems -especially to suffer. 
The obscurities, the confusions, the excitement, the solitude, the sexual 
urge and its disappointment, the prevailing sense of frustration and the 
desire to pass on to something for the benefit of futurity, all belong to 
our world and indicate what we can see as a strong human impulse 
even in the midst of mechanization encroaching so dangerous]y upon 
human relations. If we are so fond of machines why should we not . 
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beget machines—marry them and live with them? The preferences. 
are dictated not by aesthetic standards but by a purely numerical .one.. 
Choice js bestowed. upon one having more of the same thing. than 
another, three noses are preferred to two. Is there an implied satire 
on modern civilization? Are‘ not our desires and our modes of life 
relentlessly exposed and laughed at by this ҒаМе о? our modern life? 
Or do we see -іп Ionesco’s attitude a reflection of Picasso’s. policy in 
art where ethics and moral issues demand more attention than the 
beautiful harmonies’? “Му landscapes”, he writes, “аге” exactly like 
my nudes and my still lifes; but with faces people see the nose is 
crooked, whereas nothing shocks them about a bridge. But I drew this 
‘crcoked nose’ on purpose. - І -did what was necessary to force people 
to see a nose. Later on they saw—or they will see—that the nose isn’t 
crooked at all. What I had to do was to stop them from going on 
seeing only ‘beautiful harmonies’ or ‘exquisite colour." 51 
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can be so called, was glad enough to escape, but in imagination, in day-dream, 
countless people have envied him. The whale's belly is simply a womb big 
enough for an adult. There you are, in the dark, cushioned space that exactly 
fits you, with yards of blubber between yourself and reality, able to keep up an 
attitude of the completest indifference, no matter what happens." 

50. Ionesco's "Maid to Marry”, Plays Vol. III (John Calder, Londofi, 1960). 
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* In this reference it may be pointed that some critics are of opinion that a 
‘strong didactic impulse’ is present in the works of Ionesco. The following note 
which appeared in the T.L.S. for April 1, 1965 scems suggestive on the point we 
are discussing: “It is the hazard of writers who depend on dreams and ‘private 
obsessions that their careers may be no longer than a course of analysis: creation 
becomes a form of therapy, with the inescapable consequence that success in 
psychological terms also brings artistic death.... The fact that the public are 
impressed by pundits and clear messages in no way compensates for the imagina- 
uve loss involved." Т. L. S. April l, 1965, Player Into Pundit, Eugene Ionesco : 
Notes and Counter-Notes. Translated by Donald Watson. 279 pp. Calder. 85s. 


БІ. Ronald Gray’s Brecht (Oliver And Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1961), 
p. 82. ө 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON who wrote in 1736 two poems in the Spenserian 
stanza has left behind him some poems and a few scraps of information 
abeut himself. Little is known of him except that he was a Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford ; that he held a living in Oxfordshire; and 
that he edited aad annotated Joseph Hall and William Browne. His 
first Spenserian imitation, 4n Epithalamium on the Royal Nuptials, in 
May 1736, consists of a series of twentyfive Spenserian stanzas to 
commemorate the marriage of Prince Frederick with Augusta. Thomp- 
son borrows here freely but with artistic skill from Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of the marriage of the Thames and the Medway, and draws also 
from Epithalamion, The Shepheardes Calender and The Faerie Queene. 
"Albion's worthy heir" and his bride are introduced in the first stanza. 
Then a band of nymphs await the royal pair— 

The wanton Naids, Doris’ daughters all, 

Range in a ring : Pherusa, blooming fair, 

Cymodoce dove-ey'd, with Florimal 

Sweet smelling flowrets deck'd-their long green hair, 

And Erato, to Love, to Venus dear, 

Galene drest in smiles and iily-white, 

And Phao with her snowy bosom bare. 
This appears to have been modelled on the following description in 
Canto, F.Q., IV. 11 sts. 48, 49:— 

And after these the Sea Nymphs marched all, 

Ali goodly damzels, deckt with long greene hare, 

* * 


* * 
The gray eyde Doris: 
* * * * 


Ж Fairest Pherusa, Phao lilly white, 
Wondred Agaue, Poris and Nesaea, 
With Erato that doth in love delite % Ж 
Cymodoce, and stout Autonoe * * 

There is also another Spenserian echo. The ‘pointed gondelay' of 
Thompson's epithalamy may have been suggested by the one seen by 
Spenser’s Cymochles (F.Q. П 6. 7). 

Later the poet describes the charming bride, blushingly making her 

@ way to her love— 
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She comes, (oh, blessed day!) 

She comes by all the’ Loves and Graces dress'd, 

In proud humility. 

After a while he becomes ecstatic— 
So faire she lookes, nay fairer, could 1t be; 
* Did never mortal man such charms behold 

In bower or hall. Spring waits upon her eye; 

Lo! Flora has her richest stores out-rolled 

Of variable flowers and booming gold. 

These lines have the insistent ring of lines, like the following from 
Epithalamion :— ы 

Tell me ye merchants daughters did ye see, 

So fayre a creature in your Towne before, e 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adorn'd with beautyes grace and Vertues store. 

Again, Eusebia, "immaculate and sweet as Sharon-rose," who represents 
the Protestant Church and has upon "her breast a bloody Cross" is 
perhaps a feminine counterpart of the gentle knight, "pricking on the 
plain". The close of the poem borrows a name from The Shepheardes 
Calender : 

Thee fits not, Thomalin, a simple swain, 

Digh deeds to sing, but gentle roundelays : 

Thompson wrote in 1736, another Spenserian poem. This is called 
the Nativity. Here in twenty Spenserian stanzas assuming the name of 
Thomalin, he sings of the birth~of Christ. He sees in imagination the 
infant Jesus at his mother's breast. 

Nearby stands Mercy— 

Her looks were love, soft-streaming from the throne 

Of grace, and sweetly melted on the boy; 

Her tongue drop'd honey, which would never cloy. 
Thompson's Mercy, has some interesting points of resemblance with 
Spenser’s “Mercie”. 

There are other passages which seem to Бе Spenser's House of 
Holiness—The “joyous fellowship" that comes to greet the newborn 
child is led by Faith, who like Speranza has 

..her mantle dipt in blue ° 

Steady her ken and gaining on the skies. 

Humility, in ‘homely weeds array’d’ is perhaps suggested by Humilita 
(F.Q. 1. 10.5) 

In the closing stanza, Thompson pays a tribute to Pope and offers a 
shy plea for his use of "antique" words :— 

Whilom these sceres the tuneful Twick'nam swain, 

With Essay's heavenly pencil taught to glow : 

Then cease, O cease, the antiquated strain. * 
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This love for Pope is suggestive and throws some interesting light on 
Thompson's curious personality. On the one band he is the author ' 
of vers de société and sportive neo-classic lyrics, the imitator of 
Anacreon, the ardent champion of Pope. On the other hand, he is 
a student of the Elizabethans, thoroughly saturated with Spenser, and 
intimately acquainted with the works of Phineas Fletcher, Fairfox, 
Donne, Drayton and others. 

Appparently Thompson, like many other Augustans, felt no clash in 
his tastes. Pope’s Pastorals throws him into a rapture and he 
exodaims : — 

О listen to Alexis’ tender plaint! 

How gently rural! without coarseness plain! 
Elsewhere he says lovingly of Pope as follows:— 

O, skilled thy every reader’s breast to warm, 

To lull with harmony, with sense to charm, 

To call the glowing soul into the ear. 

(And now we live, and now we die to hear.) 

* * ж 


O Pope! the sweetest of the tuneful race.? 
Again he freely admits :— 

'To Colin [Spenser] next he [ Pope] taught my youth to sing 

The king of Shepherds he, of poets he the King? 
For Spenser also Thompson had sincere admiration and was evid- 
ently thrilled by his spell. “The date of our English poetry may with 
justice begin with Spenser. It is true Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate were 
masters of uncommon beauties, considering the age they lived in, and 
have described the humours, passions etc. with great discernment. 
Yei none of them seems to have been half so well acquainted with the 
very life and being of poetry, invention, painting and design as 
Spenser.’ Elsewhere he exclaims with evident pride that he regards 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton as the great triumvirate in English 
poetry? In his Garden Inscriptions he invokes the spirit of Spenser:— 

Come, Spenser’s awful genius, come along, 

Mix with the music of the aerial throng. 
ы Oh! breathe a pensive stillness through my breast, 

While balmy breezes pant the leaves among 

And sweetly soothe my passions into rest. 
Praising The Shepheardes Calender he writes— 

Yet boast not, thou of Greece, nor thou of Rome, 

My sweeter Colin Clout outpipes both at home.’ 
In his two early Spenserian imitations Thompson like most of the 
other contemporary imitators uses many archaisms. But one thing 
should be noted. He prefers to write in the regular Spenserian stanza 
and discards the more popular modification of it by Prior. In fact, ° 
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after Samuel Croxall, Thompson is the only poet who wrote in the 
' Spenserian stanza in the history of the Spenserian imitations of the 
eighteenth century in England. His handling of the stanza is not 
always artistic but he shows enough awareness of Sperserian luxury 
and «unefulness and there were few men in 1736 -who could have 
written the last line of the following four:— 

For there he burns, for thee he sighs and prays, 

Pours out his soul to thee, nor rest can know, 

But dreams of thee long, livelong nights and days, 

By beauty led through all Love's rosy-thorny ways.? . 
It is important to note that, while thete is a free use of supposedly 
archaic words with usual list of certes, perdie, sikerly, hight, as well 
as others less common, such as belgards (beautiful looks), bonni bels 
(beautiful virgins), there is no abuse of the practice. Not a little of 
the genuine spirit of Spenser's poetry, with its love of nature and out 
door life, has been caught and reproduced without any lavish recourse 
to an artificial and conventional diction. 

The Hymn to May, written in 1746, is by all counts, the best Spen- 
serian imitation of Thompson. He appended to it a lengthy preface 
where he says, "As Spencer is the most descriptive and florid of all 
our English writers, T attempted to imitate his manner in (this) vernal 
poem. I have been very sparing of the antiquated words, which are 
too frequent in most of the imitations of this author......... Shakespeare 
is the poet of nature in adapting the affections and passions to his 
characters, and Spenser in describing her delightful scenes and rural 
beauties. His lines sre most musically sweet and his descriptions, 
most delicately abundant, even to a wantonness of painting; but still 
it is the music and painting of nature. We find no ambitious orna- 
ments or epigrammatica] turns in his writings, but a beautiful simpli- 
city which pleases far above the glitter of pointed wit. I endeavoured 
to avoid the affectation of the one, without any hopes of attaining the 
graces of the other kind of writing." 

The romanticism of Thompson comes out clearly in this excerpt 
from his preface. His praise of the Spenserian stanza appears to be 
sincere and his reference to the ‘glitter of pointed wit may be 
adduced as an evidence of his dislike for the heroid couplet. Another 
remarkable thing is that he too notices in Spenser a "beautiful simpli- 
city” but does not banter at this simplicity! Неге he parts company 
with other contemporary Spenserian imitators. Shenstone who wrote 
his Schoolmistress in 1737 started by poking fun at this simplicity of 
Spenser, but Thompson does not show any signs of contemporary atti- 
tude to Spenser in his preface. 

Another interesting feature of this preface is Thompson's argument 
' for adoptng the stanza of Phineas Fletcher's Purple Island: 
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“I hope", he says, “I have no apology to make for describing the 
beauties, the pleasures and the loves of the season in too tender or 
too florid a manner. The nature of the subject required a luxurious- 
ness of versification, and a softness of sentiment" and adds, “As I 
professed myself in this canto to take Spenser for my model I chose 
the stanza which I think adds both a sweetness and solemnity at the 
same time to subjects of this rural and flowery nature... .... I follow- 
ed Fletcher's manner in his Purple Island... . ... The Alexandrine line, 
I think, is peculiarly graceful at the end, and is an improvement on 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. After all, Spenser’s hymns will 
excuse me for using this measure.” 

Saintsbury remarks in his History of English Prosody about the 
Spenserian imitators :—“Under the singular delusion that it is only the 
quaintness, not the music, of the Spenserian diction that unites it so 
close to the verse, they pepper the words of Spenser (or travesties of 
them) as hard as the caster will let them” and complains that “they 
(the Spenserian imitators) seem to be quite unaware of the splendour 
and the stateliness, the long-drawn sweetness and elaborate art, which 
he (Spenser) displays.”® Surely Thompson is an exception to this 
rather general observation. He admires the Spenserian stanza, has an 
eye for the beauty of the Alexandrine and strives to keep obsolete 
words out of his Hymn. 

In the first stanza of his Нут, Thompson fittingly remembers Spenser 
when he says:— 

My numbers languish in a softer vein, 

I pant too emulous, to flow in Spenser's train. 
Welcoming May, he síngs— 

Come, beauteous May! in fulness of thy might, 

Lead, briskly, on the mirth-infusing hours, 

All-recent from the bosom of delight, 

With nectar, nurtur'd and involv'd in flowers: 

By Spring’s sweet blush, by Nature's teeming womb; 

By Hebe's dimply smile, by Flora's bloom: 

By Venus' self (for Venus' self demands thee) come! 
As a Spenserian Thompson undoubtedly shows great skill in the mani- 
pulation of the archaisms. Не delights in the more romantic qualities 
of The Faerie Queene—qualities for which the contemporary Augustan 
critics had developed a surprising purblindness He disregards the 
allegory which his age found writ large in Spenser and strives to draw 
its attention to aspects of which they had been almost oblivious. He 
uses the Spenserian stanza in two of his Spenserian imitations, while 
for the third, he adopts the seven line stanza used by Phineas Fletcher. 
One does not know tbe reason of this adaptation. Thompson's. preface 
mentions “a modern writer"? who objected against running the verse · 
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into alternate and stanzas” and then refers to Prior's modification of 
the Spenserian stanza. Perhaps he tried to find out a sort of via media 
and please both the critical attitude of the age and his own mental- 
bent. Another remarkable thing about him is that he is one of the 
few jn his time who wrote Spenserian sonnets. . 
On the whole, Thompson's significance lies in this that long before 
Beatlie's Minstrel he builds the ground work for a romantic appreciation 
and understanding of Spenser. One of his contributions to the Spen- 
serian cult is the loving and detailed handling of personified abstractions. 
In his Epithalamion many of the old figures appear before us: they 
have something of the new charm with which Collins was soon to 
invest them. Thus, ы e 
Р Next Liberty, the fairest nymph on ground 

The flowing plenty of her golden hair 

Diffusing lavishy ambrosia rouud 

* ж ж . 

Barth smil'd and Gladness danc'd along the sky. 

This felicitous use of personifications has been shown also in his 
Hymn to May where the month whose charms he is singing becomes 
a radiant figure, having much in common with the classical personifica- 
tons of the orders or powers of nature. 
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Any new thing must find a mew shape, then afterwards one callsit 
“аг” (Frieda Lawrence). 


° I 


THE dragging, in of extraneous data, especially inferences deduced from 
biographical records, has been a recurrent phenomenon in any dis- 
cussion apropos of the novels of D. H, Lawrence. Consequently a 
streak of weirdness is perceptible ın the critiques produced. We notice 
diverse modes of assessment which, however detract us from main- 
taining an uncompromising standard of objectivity to the artistic 
Significance of the novelist; the structural patterns of his novels which 
extend the possibilities of their meaning. It is the predominance of 
impressionistic bias which deprives us of an awareness of the art-form 
which Lawrence has manoeuvred with so much adroitness. This art- 
form merits serious consideration, but unfortunately even the critics of 
eminence, despite tbeir exhaustive study of the different phases of 
Lawrence's development, have been persistently stringent and close- 
fisted in giving it a generous recognition. ‘The result is that we have 
a number of value-judgments, mostly based on pseudo-aesthetic 
attitudes, and we feel rather helpless, encountering a whole corpus of 
philosophical smattering and curious one-sidedness with little or no 
benefit, save an accumulation of certain platitudinous statements. 
Everybody has to evolve a theory of his own regarding the personalist 
equation of Lawrence, and only a few tend to determine the criteria 
of aesthetic values from an objective standpoint. Thus we have 
4 аутепсе on different planes of subjective criticism, the qualitative 
methods of approach being either social or biographical, psychological 
or ethical and hardly significative of a precise and technical analysis, 


Ц 


It has been customary to ехрайаіе on the ‘societal’ impulse of 
Lawrence and to regard him either as a social reformer or as a pro- 
phetic mentor bequeathing his testament and will to the people of a | 
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dying civilization. It is argued that Lawrence has a moral concern for 
the changing social values, the failure of civilization and the atrophy 
of ‘passional’ energy, and that he goes back ‘to the primeval rudiments 
of life and the secret’ and embodies a new philosophy for the regenera- 
tion of society. Without starting upon a discourse of the oppositeness 
of this argument it may be affirmed that there is nothing unique іп 
the views proposed. Lawrence has only added an uninhibited reality 
of ‘phallic consciousness’ to the naturalistic philosophy, thus suggest- 
ing a fresh scale of values in order to experience the ‘quick of life’ 
Or the creative flux in the ever-renewing history of the cosmos. s 

Raymond Williams, despite his too-muchness of insistence on the 
relationships between artistic and social development, has rightly 
pointed out "that Lawrence's position, in the questioff of social values, 
is an amalgam of original and derived ideas"! It is an intense 
realization of the Eros of the sacred mysteries which forms the basis 
of Lawrence’s original contribution to social thinking; and that which 
is not original is a register of all that he has assimilated from the 
sociocultural heritage of the preceding centuries, particularly of the 
nineteenth century. Williams refers to Carlyle’s Climbing down Pisgah 
and brings out the affinities between Carlyle and Lawrence in their 
bitter denouncement of industrialism and its resulting mechanization. 
The real tragedy of human life originates in the squalor and hopeless- 
ness of industrial civilization ; a sense of ‘disintegrated amorphousness' 
proves, oftener than not, a positive hindrance to the understanding 
Of the mysteries of creation—the moments of an imstinctive desire for 
‘shapely beauty’. F. R. Leavis, however, censures any comparison of 
Lawrence with Carlyle and while tracing this comparison to Desmond 
MacCarthy he predicts that “it is still not unlikely to recur in the 
‘New Statesman and the Sunday papers"? Не asseverates that 
Lawrence is a great novelist of the modern phase of civilization, attest- 
ing to a ‘depth, range and subtlety in the presentinent of human 
experience’ which consitütes the enduring texture of his creative achieve- 
ment. (Lawrence is “опе of the greatest English writers of any time; 
and, in the natiire of -his Ereatness, Наз his significant relation with 
what is most vital in thé cetüry before him"? What Leavis ac- 
tually commends is Lawrence's 'geniüs of transcendent social pifts*, 
manifesting itself in an ‘astonishing richness dnd rapidity of develop- 
ment. He also analyses Lawrence's creative art and while discussing 
Women in Love he says that the intelligence that. makes Lawrence’s 
“generalized exposition of his theme so lucid and convincing is preci- 
sely that which qualified him to be a great movelist. He experiences, 
perceives, and understands, and the strength of his thought lies im its 
sensitive adequacy to the perceptions, insights, and realizations that it 
orders ‘and states in epitomizing abstraction”. 
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' It is well to remember that except T. S. Eliot and a few moralistic 
prudes (and one of them is perhaps Charles S. Summers of the society - 
for the Suppression of Vice who ransacked the Dia] Press office in New 
York in 1944 and was content to seize four hundred copies of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover) nobody disputes Lawrence's title to a great navelist. 
It is only cultural snobbery and conservative fanaticism which retard his 
recognition and undermine the vital facts about him, his passionate 
attachment to the art of writing and his artistic ingenuity. So far as 
Lawrence's concept of social or naturalistic values is concerned, it may 
be mentioned that his reversion to the ‘fecund darkness’ of the primitive 
past or his drenching himself ‘with the deep oblivion of earth’s lapse 
and renewal’ is an attitude оѓ mind which has its roots im his passion 
for rejecting the’ industrial milieu. What he thinks really necessary is 
a basic adjustment to the natural instincts of life and in order to 
achieve this he undertakes an odyssey to the Happy Islands of the 
Natural Man. The whole process has its origins in the tradition of 
European thought and one is likely to recall in this context Rousseau’s 
doctrine of the State of Nature and the physiocratic views advanced by 

. Quesnay and Dupont de Nemours. 

The Natural Man, in a Lawrence novel, asserts himselt with fierce 
energy and sets the values of blood and soil against the monstrous 
mechanization of modern life. Unlike the Natural Man in the novels 
of Henri de Montherlant, he not only disparages the shams and pretences 
of society but also turns against ‘white consciousness’, ie., ‘the blood- 
less consciousness of the spirit’ and struggles to attain a knowledge of 
‘blood-intimacy’ by means of his essential natural impulses.5 Oliver 
Mellors, the gamekeeper, ın Lady Chatterleys Lover, is a symbol of 
the Lawrentian Natural Man. He sees the endlessly imcreasing vistas 
of ugliness stretching into the future,—the industrial world of ‘utter nega- 
tion’ which frantically kills off the last bit of intuitive faculty in men 
and women. He fights pervasive sordidness, decadent aristocracy, 
human philistinism and commercial exploitation and pulls down ‘the 
insentient ideal monkeyishness of the world’. The source of his strength 
is sex, a warm-blooded creative impulse rising like a spiral flame through 
the layers of his consciousness. 

* Lawrence's exposition of social ideas has evoked the interests of the 
Marxist critics. The Marxist mode of criticism postulates a socializa- 
tion rather than an individuation of artistic attainments.and turns out 
in the long run, as an exclusively partisan and fanatical perversion of 
the truism that apart from being an aesthetic impetus, literature does 
have effects on individual man and society. Christopher Caudwell, one 
of the most penetrating of modern Marxist critics, makes an appraisal 
of Lawrence which is often independent of any Marxist directives. 
Caudwell deals with Lawrence’s plea for the release of instinct as a . 
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bourgeois protest against the ‘possessiveness’ and ‘rationalizing’ of’ an 
: age which consciously represses the ‘instinctive currents’ of human Ше; 
a protest which cannot to be equated with a socially oriented indict- 
ment of the capitalist ruts. Caudwell says about Lawrence: “His was 
always bourgeois culture, conscious of its decay, criticizing itself and 
with no solution except to go back to a time when things were different 
and so undo all the development that had brought bourgeois culture 
to this pass".9 The leftist critic considers Lawrence's return to the 
primitive as a symbol of ‘regression’ and ‘neurosis’ and unequivocally 
suggests: “Най he (ie. Lawrence) born later ...... he might have 
seen that it was the proletariat ...... that was the dynamic force of the 
future"" Caudwell’s criticism betrays an attitude to formulary circum- 
scription and ignores the fact that criticism is not an expression of 
pre-determined theories but a process of unfolding. A crude simpli- 
fication of Lawrence’s art and philosophy leads us practically nowhere 
dnd we are once again confronted with subjective prejudice rather than 
objective equipoise. 


il 


The biographical mode of criticism offers a free scope to any num- 
ber of generalizations and complacently reveals the man and not the 
artist. There is, however, no denying the necessity of having am access 
to the biographical records of Lawrence particularly when we have to 
account for the ambivalent intentions underlying his works of art, or, 
rather, to analyse his problem of tension, of the clash of allegiance 
between his aesthetic apprehension and extra-aesthetic commitments. 
According to Eliseo Vivas, what happens sometimes is that “the matter 
of experience attempts to reveal itself in the creative act, but the non- 
aesthetic demands of the artist predominate or at least are strong enough 
to prevent a fully adequate aesthetic transmutation of matter into in- 
formed substance".  Vivas's ideas about the integration between 
form and matter is reminiscent of the Eliotesque theory of the ‘objec- 
tive correlative’ and appears a little more than incidental in a discus- 
sion of Lawrence’s art-form. Each of the major novels of Lawrence 
(to wit, the Rainbow, Women іп Love, and Lady Chatterley's Lover} 
proves a complete artistic construct, and we shall do well to remember 
that although -Lawrence’s tensions and ideas occasionally get incor- 
porated into its structure, it is to be valued as a self-sufficient unit 
of art which is concerned not so much with the discovery of an 
objective equivalent for personal emotions as with giving a new 
technique and a new turn to the tradition of the English novel. 
Lawrence's art-form is the product of an independent research; an 
enriching contribution from а coal-miners son who had never been 
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a ‘don at Cambridge" to the progressively complex exegesis of crea- 
tive art. 

The eventful life of Lawrence, the nexus of his churned passions ` 
and the baffling and yet tantalizing problem of seeing him in the 
truest perspective have occasion the publication of a number of bio- 
graphical studies, and the resources displayed therein are sufficient 
to canonize or to condemn the author. Catherine Carswell’s short 
memoir, The Savage Pilgrimage, is a well tempered portrait of the 
accomplishments of Lawrence. D. H. Lawrence, A personal Record by 
Eunice) T(emple) who is none other than the childhood sweetheart of 
L&wrence, Jessic Chambers Wood, stands out as a perceptive inquiry. 
Richard Aldington's Portrait of a Genius But—provides a comprehen- 
sive survey of She general scheme of development in Lawrence's 
stormy life-history. The most indefatigable and thorough-going 
biographer of Lawrence is, however, Harry T. Moore whose The 
Intelligent Heart ranks as one of the best biographical works ой 
Lawrence. Recently another biographer, Edward H. Nehls has made 
a valuable contribution to the fund of Lawrence—material with his 
D. H. Lawrence, A Composite Biography in three volumes. 

An earlier study of Lawrence, Son of Woman, The Story of D. H. 
Lawrence by John Middleton Murry, tends to be half-biographical and 
half-critical and signifies a rather facile genre of critical methodology 
based on psychological investigation. Murry was one of the first to 
recognize the ‘genius’ of Lawrence (which Arnold Bennett and John 
Galsworthy disparaged and Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey des- 
pised), but much of what Lawrence ‘was after’ remained beyond his 
ken. Hence his commendation of Aaron's Rod as the pinnacle of 
Lawrence’s creative achievement. Murry is primarily concerned with 
Lawrence the man and not with Lawrence the artist. In fact, he 
emphatically pronounces that Lawrence is ‘the great life-adventurer of 
modern times’ whose aim is not art and who deliberately gives up 
‘the pretence of being an artist’. His imperviousness to the art of 
Lawrence betrays an inadequacy of critical acumen. Aldous Huxley 
posits the view that Son of Woman, ‘a curious essay in destructive 
hagiography’, is "Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark—for all its 
metaphysical subtleties and its Freudian ingenuities, very largely irre- 
levant". Murry lays stress on what he considers Lawrence’s drift 
towards death, hatred of women, his anti-Christian diatribes against 
all accepted tenets, but his boldest contention is that Lawrence’s in- 
ability to make a perfect emotional adjustment to women originated 
in an obfuscating ‘mother-fixation’, generally known as ‘the Oedipus 
Complex’ J. W. Beach comments with a trifle slyness: "But what 
remains hopelessly obscure in Murry's account is whether the im- 
potence of Lawrence—for tbat is what, in plain terms, he attributes 
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to him—was a physical or a sentimental impotence"? We feel 
tempted to conclude that Murry, assuredly a Freudian, has made too 
` much of the psychological mode of criticism by placing a too ready 
reliance on the formula of a childhood obsession. 

It may be pointed out in this connexion that the psychological mode 
of criticism is only an extension of the much-maligned biographical 
and the function of both is more ancillary than essential in the eva- 
luation of a work of art. It is difficult to understand how an exami- 
nation, or even a solution, of the private problems of Lawrence can 
be а yard-stick to measure the richness of his art; or why we should 
rack our brains over the insignificant issues as to whether Lawrefice 
actually read Zelia Nuttall or Bernal Diaz dei Castillo or whether he 
cooked soups and trimmed hats for Frieda with whem he eloped in 
the teeth of stacked odds! Scores of pages have been written on his 
initiation into, and probable assimilation of, the Freudian psycho- 
logy and at least a few of his novels, particularly Sons and Lovers, 
have been brought under the scrutiny of psycho-analytical stubborn- 
ness, It has become almost a craze to find out an attitude of pas- 
sionate alliance and self-identification (with the heroes) in the novels 
of Lawrence. But, the perspectives of a dispassionate appraisal get 
increasingly blurred when a Cyril Beardsall (in The White Peacock), 
a Paul Morel (in Sons and Lovers), a Rupert Birkin (in Women in 
Love) or an Oliver Mellors (in Lady Chatterley’s Lover) comes to 
assume the personality of Lawrence, revealing a kaleidoscopic pattern 
of sex-propelled complications—homoeroticism, the Oedipal imbroglio, 
erotic solipsism as a mode of vengeance or sexual primitivism in its 
naked responsiveness. We do not proceed much with our eyes fixed 
on а critico-biographical study of Lawrence, but we experience an 
enlargement of perception when we go through the brief editorial 
introduction of Aldous Huxley to The Letters of D. Н. Lawrence. 


IV. 


The ethical mode of criticism proposes nothing less than an epi- 
phany of the spirit of the author. It is this mode which has been 
largely responsible for the esoteric mysticism which sometimes enwrapse 
Lawrence, so much so that his art-form dwindles into a matter of 
secondary importance. Horace Gregory's study of Lawrence (which is, 
however, not purely ethical) aims at a searching analysis of the poetic 
contents in Lawrence's life-work, but his central thesis seems to be 
an exploration of the spiritual progress of the latter in a vein of 
inspired adulation. Gregory regards Lawrence as a prophet. a salva- 
tionist, a, ‘pilgrim of the Apocalypse’ who finds his journey's end spiri- 
tually rewarding and who writes books, while going the journey, in 
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order to ‘save his soul’, Judgment in this light is tantamount to an 
unwitting admission of the limiting view that Lawrence has always put 
on the mantle of a moralist and may well disestablish his artistic 
claims instead of consolidating his position. Father William Tiverton 
expresses a distinct religious-cum-ethica] proclivity in his D. H. 
Lawrence and Human Existence and recommends Lawrence as an édi- 
fying and positively improving novelist for the whole set of Christians. 
An Anglican priest, Father Tiverton finds in Lawrence a coalescence 
of the preacher and the poet and believers that his creative product isa 
sermon enshrining his ‘sense of the Isness rather than the OUGHTness 
of refigion'. He argues that Lawrence is desirous of, and attempts at, ex- 
tricating the sacraments from the rhythmless and institutionalized ethics 
of Christianity, Thére is little doubt that Lawrence’s professed religionist 
character inspires Father Tiverton to urrive at his facile conclusions. 
But, what he queerly forgeis is that Lawrence is first of all an artist 
who “gives primacy to the ‘living tissue’ of imaginative experience and 
his craft is constantly moving and moving always on a dynamic base"! 
and that the religion of this artist (if it be called a ‘religion’ at all) is 
only the religion of sex,—sex that is vital, pure and blood-rich,—sex 
that flows ‘like a form of sunshine’ through the whole process of 
human consciousness, independent of any well-defined religious or 
mystical association. 

The fact is that Lawrence's views on sex are opposed to all con- 
ventions, Christian and other, and while expounding these views he 
has laid emphasis on the ‘true relatedness’ between a man and a woman 
which ultimately opens up а new territory— the holy ground —of ‘an 
adjustment in consciousness to the basic physical realities. Lawrence 
is intensely aware of "the dark presence of the otherness that lies 
beyond the boundaries of man’s conscious mind".!? The significance 
of sex-experience consists precisely in the knowledge of this ‘otherness’ 
which is usually equated with the divine, with God or the Infinite 
or ‘the Holy Ghost which is with us after our Pentecost" It is this 
‘otherness’ which the individual may get in touch with ‘in his pure 
singleness, in his totality of consciousness, in his oneness of being’. 
The idea of Lawrence is perhaps not to replace theology by biology 
oreto define God in terms of life (as T. E. Hulme would say), but 
to provide a clue to the realization of the mysterious creative urge 
driving all existence since the dawn of creation. And this realization 
occurs in a moment of moments when the agony of desire melts into 
the ecstasy of wisdom, causing the extnction of individual conscious- 
ness and then its phoenix-like resurrection. Witness the following 
extract from Lady Chatterley's Lover. 

And it seemed she was like the sea, nothing but dark waves rising 
and heaving, heaving with a great swell, so that skowly her Whole 
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darkness was in motion, and she was ocean rolling its dark, dumb 
mass. Oh, and far down inside her the deeps parted and rolled 
asunder, in long, far-travelling billows, and ever, at the quick of 
her, the depths parted and rolled asunder from the centre of soft 
plunging, as the plunger went deeper and deeper, touching, lower, and 
she was deeper and deeper disclosed, and heavier the billows of her 
rolled away to some shore, uncovering her, and closer and closer 
plunged the palpable unknown, and further and further rolled the 
waves of herself away írom herself, leaving her, till suddenly, in a 
soft, shuddering convulsion the quick of all her plasm was touched— 
and she was gone. She was gone, she was not, and she was Dorn : 
a woman, . 

The extract refers to the sexual climax reached bY Connie Chatterley 
and shows the central meaning of the Laurentian cult of sex which 
has been exalted with a Blake-like, ‘terrifying honesty. Here we find 
the truimphant emergence of sex as the most powerful instinct of 
life which brings about 'the resurrection of the body' by offering a 
glimpse of the timeless in a world of flux. Connie experiences the 
drive of primordial creativeness, 'the life within life, the sheer warm 
potent loveliness', and gets to know the beauty and truth of 'phallic 
mystery', coming in, wave upon wave. 

And she lay and wondered at the wonder of life, and of being.... 
As she ran home in the twilight the world: seemed a dream; the trees 
in the park seemed bulging and surging, at anchor on a tide, and 
the heave of the slope to the house was alive. 

Herein. then, is contained the paramount importance of Lawrence's 
attitude to sex : sex itself forms the basis of salvation and illumines 
the purpose of life which is to transcend the state of equilibrium 
existing between a man and a woman and to achieve а new oneness, 
‘a new paradisal unit regained from the duality’, indicative of a com- 
plete merging into each other in order io keep up ‘the rhythm of 
the cosmos', 

Lawrence proposes to surpass ‘the great Christian tenet’ for the sake 
of ‘something new’ and believes that people should fulfil their desires 
in a sacred manner, in the exigencies of their creative spirit, thus 
réaching against the ‘reaction’ of Christianity itself. Consider his views 
which find expression in his letter to Catherine Carswell (dated 16 
July, 1916). ; 

What we want is the fulfilment of our desires, down to the deepest 
and most spiritual desire. The body is immediate, the spirit is 
beyond. ... 

Lawrence speaks of his deepest desire to form pure relationship ‘with 
the universe, for truth in being' and then continues : 

It Б this establishing of pure relationships which makes heaven, 
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wherein we are immortal, like the angels, and mortal, like men, both. 
And the way to immortality is in the fulfilment of desire. Once we 
understand what Lawrence actually means by ‘immortality’ and ‘the 
fulfilment of desire’ we get at the roots of whatever ‘religion’ he has 
formulated. We may not go so far as to agree with Graham Hough 
whose contention in The Dark Sum is that Lawrence breaks into new 
spiritual territories outside the bounds of Christianity and celebrates 
‘at once an older and a newer religion’. 


Я V 

We shall now embark upon*a discussion of the artistic values of 
D. Н. Lawrence. *His art-form displays a composite richness: a strik- 
ing structural originality and the overtones and hidden correspondences 
of an emotive sensibility ; or, better still, the sustained investigations 
of an experimentalist and the integral symbols deftly used by a sensi- 
live poet. His craft testifies to a variety of technicak innovations, while 
his vision concentrates on exploring the vital process or the inwardness 
of life in the crucial moments of passionate intensity. There are, of 
course, certain deficiencies, irrelevant accretion of details, cloying re- 
petition of the sex-act alongside of the Anglo-Saxon four-letter words it 
offers facilities for and commonplace use of linguistic fitments in straight 
narratives (refer to pp. 218-20 of the unexpurgated edition of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover in Penguin Books), but unalloyed excellence is only 
a myth and a wish-fulfilment in the world of fictive literature. 

There are critics who do not attach any importance to the art and 
artifice of Lawrence and remain almost blind to the radical change 
which he has brought about m the form and technique of English 
novel A friend of the author of After Strange Gods, Herbert Read 
finds in Lawrence a whole gamut of moralistic predilections and denies 
him even a modicum of artistic scuse. In an open letter addressed to 
Edward Dahlberg, Herbert Read Writes: “Не (ie, Lawrence) is a 
moralist of a pattern that is ancient enough td seem very new to us—a 
prophet of the Hebraie stature, fierce, passionate, and even inspired. 
As an artist, however, he is not merely flawed: he is grotesque"J3 
Read ‘maintains that the novels of Lawrence are relentlessly crude and 
produce the disappointing impression of an indelicate handling of plot, 
characterization, form, style and atmosphere. The faults of Lawrence 
are, however, endemic to the modern movel as such (so runs Read's 
commentary): "its fatal lack of stylc or form, its universal banality and 
triviality of observation".i^ This trenchant criticism of Lawrence, and, 
for that matter, of tha whole of modern English novel, appears surpris- 
ingly inept, because the apparent formlessness of Lawrence as well as 
of the modern novel is a new mode of recapturing the multi-fayered 
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and multi-dimensional experiences of human life: at once an arabesque 
and a crystallization of the fragmentary, disorderly and yet quintessen- 
tial moments of the consciousness of Life. The Happy-Ever-After- 
mood or the evanescent note of a threnody completely disappears from 
the tradition of English novel, yielding place to a coherent incoherence 
which is only an artistic alias of modern civilization. Consider the 
following two extracts from To the Lighthouse and Sons and Lovers 
respectively, each forming the conclusion of tbe novel. 

‘(a) She looked at the steps; they were empty; she looked at her 
canvas; it was blurred, With a sudden intensity, as if she gaw it 
clear for a second, she drew a line there, in the centre. It was done; 
it was finished. Yes, she thought, laying down her brush in extreme 
fatigue, I have had my vision. 

(b) But no, he would not give in. Turning sharply, he walked 
towards the city’s gold phosphorescence. His fists were shut, his mouth 
set fast. He would not take that direction, to follow her. He walked 
towards the faintly hummimg, glowing town, quickly. 

The extracts quoted refer to an inconclusiveness whose delineation 
requires a new kind of artistic and technical virtuosity, much unlike 
that of Joseph Andrews or even Wuthering Heights, Virginia Woolf 
has given us (via Lily Briscoe) an unfinished conception of life, a deeper 
understanding of the eternal tragedy of human aspirations which ex- 
presses itself in so many ramifications that the last word can never be 
said about it. As her novel gets going,.the lighthouse described as- 
sumes the character of a universal symbol. Every life has its light- 
houses, certain desires and aspirations which make the heart sick by 
being deferred in fulfilment, and what is strange is that even if we 
realize them we do not get the same enjoyment as we expected out 
of them at the beginning. Virginia Woolf communicates this symbol 
whose endless tragic implications defy the narrow framework of a 
novel The conclusion of To the Lighthouse is inconclusive, because 
it begins a new chapter of life and aims at expansion rather than com- 
pletion. The extract from Lawrence reveals the psychology, of the hero 
who seems to visualize both death-in-life and life-in-death, the broken 
arcs of warring experiences, and ultimately to accept the direction to- 
wards life with a feeling of resurrection. Indeed, the conclusion Df 
the novel signifies ‘not rounding off but opening out’ (to borrow the 
phrase from E. M. Forster) and its abruptness is only an indirect com- 
ment on the contemporary situation where ‘things fall apart and lose 
their coherence.” There is neither any point of reference (for the 
belief in the immortality of the soul has beea shattered) nor any firm 
principle to regulate the values of a lost generation (for rapid indus- 
trialization has sapped the natural impulses). The only hope of regene- 
ration” perhaps lies іп an adjustment to the fundamental physical reali- 
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ties of Ше. As Lawrence himself would say at the outset of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover: 

Ours is essentially a tragic age, so we refuse to take it tragically. 
The cataclysm has happened, we are among the ruins, we start to 
build up new little habitats, to have new little hopes. It is rather hard 
work: there is now no smooth road into the future. It is ostensibly 
clear that Lawrence is speaking of a situation which has been worsened 
by the First World War, but his conviction in the triumph of life has 
not suffered any defeat. One feels tempted to say that ‘the glowing 
town’ of Sons and Lovers is transformed into the ‘little glow’ of love 
between Connie and Mellors in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Last for life 
and life for love gradually enttr into an artistic congress. 

The fact is that Lawrence has repudiated the tradition of the con- 
sciously well-made novel and struck out a path to the ‘open form’ in 
which he ultimately excels. He continues the ‘great tradition’ of the 
English novel, enriching it with a dynamic art-form which testifies to 
his direct apprehension of the multiple facets of experience and evokes 
. а pattern of symbols which are, in reality, a translation of extraordi- 
nary emotive suggesttveness. Omne has to pass on from Тот Jones, 
The Old Wives Tale and The Forsyte Saga ю The Rainbow aud 
Women in Love in order to understand the significance of this art-form. 
Fielding Bennett and Galsworthy feel their themes from the outside and 
observe a strict adherence to the rules of an ideal construction, but 
Lawrence writes from within—from inside the people and the scenes he 
creates. His observations are unmistakably personal, and, as V. S. 
Pritchett has said, “personal to Lawrence, they become personal to 
us".5 Fittingly enough, his art-form is also a personal organization: 
invention of ‘a new world within the known world’ of ours. 


VI 


The maturity of Lawrence's art-form is to be found in The Rainbow 
and Women in Love. Aaroms Rod, Kangaroo and The Plumed Ser- 
pent have been written in a fashion which is often rambling and padded 
and suggests novelty rather than justness in the marshalling of episodic 
details and the chunks of ideology. There is divergence of opinion re- 
garding the form and structure of Lady Chatterleys Lover. Keith 
Sagar recognizes the far-reaching originality of T'he Rainbow where 
Lawrence marks a striking departure from the nineteenth century 
aesthetics to explore the untrodden avenues of thought.and perception, 
but she presently observes that "Lady Chatterley's Lover is far from 
giving us a complete return to the creative wholeness of The Rain- 
bow”.16 ‘The creative wholeness’, according to Sagar, has been marred 
by the unsuccessful use of dialect, the unrealised symbolism of the · 
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phallus and the failure in the treatment of Clifford. Julian Moynahan, 
however, speaks of the superior qualities of Lawrence’s novel and 
praises it for “the rich simplicity of its structural design”, which has 
been “realized most powerfully and significantly in spatial terms, in 
terms of -ѕеііпр”17 He refers to the woodland setting of the novel; 
a setting which is menaced on one side by a bleak manor house and 
on the other by the industrial installations of a mining village. Here, 
in this woodland setting, the vital instinct of sex blossoms in its in- 
eluctable mystery, responding to the changing beauties of the natural 
world. The divergence of opinion is, however, no deterrent to an appre- 
ciation of the composite art-form of Lady Chatterley's Lover. We call 
the art-form ‘composite’, because it embodies ‘an Organization of ori- 
ginality’ (to borrow the phrase from Valéry) which brings drama and 
poetry together in a single perspective—in, ‘an episodic intensification’, 
if the term is not too specific a one to use. Observe the episode 
which forms the background of the first sexual intimacy between Connie 
and Mellors. On a ‘lovely sunny day with great tufts of primroses 
under the hazels, and many violets dotting the paths’, Connie comes in 
the afternoon to the coops and finds a newly-hatched chick, ‘the most 
alive little spark of a creature іп seven kingdoms at that moment’. She 
crouches to watch the fearless new life. She is fascinated, but at the- 
same time she feels the unbearable agony of her sterile forlornness. 
The keeper draws out the chick for her from under the mother bird, 
and as she admiringly looks at it, tears spring to her eyes. The situa- 
tion gently leads them on to a world of instinctive desire: ‘Shall you 
come to the hut?’ he said, in a quiet neutral voice. The moment is 
intensely dramatic—the moment, ‘one and infinite’, when the poetry of 
life is being felt in the flood and along the heart. It is, in fact, a 
simultaneous revelation of the Drama of Life and the Poetry of Life; 
a whispering address to the sacred image of the phallus, placed at the 
centre of the Cosmos, 

It may, however, be noted that Lawrence’s contribution to novelistic 
technique is not the consciously patterned structure of a dramatist but 
the impressionistic ‘shimmeriness’ of a poet ог of a painter whose struc- 
ture is a proof of his living fidelity to his protean and pervasive indivi- 
duality. As J. W. Beach points out, “Lawrence, in poetry and the 
novel, is an impressionist because he is not concerned with the dramatic 
shape of the thing but with the living “feel” of it".!5 That Lawrence is 
an ‘impressionist’ becomes luminously clear on a close perusal of the 
scenes which reach the dimension of the ‘constitutive symbols’.J9 
Elisco Vivas holds that “the constitutive symbol is a creative synthesis 
of empirical matter which manifests itself in dramatic and moral 
terms and which functions categorically . . . the constitutive symbol 
is not arrived at by a mere reshuffling or re-arranging of the matter 
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of experience. It is creative and it is a genuine synthesis” 2 Stripped 
of its philosophical connotations, the ‘constitutive symbol’ may well 
mean an imaginative construct, artistic and complete in itself and 
adequately expressive of a highly charged emotional reality which has, 
however, a direct relevance to the significance of the events preceding 
and a positive bearing on the subsequent course of action. It is in 
dealing with the ‘constitutive symbols’ that Lawrence has shown his 
mastery of the impressionistic technique. 

Let us take for instance the moon-shattering scene from Women in 
Lovg which shows Lawrence at his best. The scene is an organized 
complex, of symbol and poetry and it betrays the full force of a visual 
imagination which builds up $n impression of the total structure or 
of the mass by Means of certain spontaneously realized colour-com- 
binations, reminding us of painters like Manet and Pissario. Birkin 
stones the image of the moon, reflected on the waters of a pond, while 
Ursula watches him from.the adjoining woodland areas. The scene 
telescopes Birkin's past, present and future in a single moment which 
throbs with the immensity of an emotional apprehension, and the 
'epitomizing abstraction" of the sequential mood finds a concrete ex- 
pression in the description of a natural phenomenon which mockingly 
stultifies all human endeavour to destroy it. Birkin is, in fact, trying 
to shatter the image of the possessive womankind, for he believes in 
the unimpaired sovereignty of the individual consciousness. He has 
been suffering from hopelessness and frustration and deep-seated fear 
for women. Hence his unusual conduct and ravings: he wants to 
extricate himself from his predicament and finding the situation un- 
relentingly sickly he curses Cybele, the Syria Dea, at times identified 
in Greece with Aphrodite. Birkin inwardly reacts against the domina- 
tion of the fatal woman-figure—‘la belle dame sans merci’—no matter 
whether or not she is a goddess of the classical mythology or a woman 
of the Brangwen family. 

Let us now quote a few lines from this scene (the title of which is, 
incidentally, "Moony" in order to substantiate the impressionistic qua- 
lities of Lawrence's art-form. 

Then again there was a burst of sound, and a burst off brilliant 
fight, the moon had exploded on the water, and was flying asunder, 
in flakes of white and dangerous fire. Rapidly, like white birds, the 
fires all broken rose across the pond, fleeing in clamorous confusion, 
battling with the flock of dark waves that were forcing their way in 

But at the centre, the heart of all, was still a vivid, mcandescent 
quivering of a white moon not quite destroyed, a white body of fire 
writhing and striving and not even now broken open, not yet violated. 

The picture, brilliant in itself and shot through with different 
shades of colour and touches of a living sense of beauty, is a testi- 
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mony to a kind of personal rhythm which Lawrence employs in com- 
municating the vibrations of an imaginative reality. In almost all his 
descriptive passages we notice this personal rhythm which puts us on 
the pulse of what he describes, on the reality and suggestiveness of 
all that we visualize in projections. 

We should quote a few passages from Lawrence in order to do. jus- 
tice to the exclusiveness of his art-form. These passages will furriish 
us with some ideas as to how Lawrence sees and feels into ‘the life of 
things’ (to borrow the phrase from Wordsworth) and how he commu- 
nicates the mysterious potentialities which they contain and so pqwer- 
fully symbolize. 

(a) The tall white lilies were reeling in the mooglight, and the air 
was charged with their perfume as with a presence she touched the big, 
pallid flowers on their petals, then shivered. They seemed to be 
stretching in the moonlight. She put her hand into one white bin: 
the gold scarcely showed on her fingers by moonlight. She bent down 
to look at the binful of yellow pollen; but it only appeared dusky. 
Then she drank a deep draught of the scent. It almost made her dizzy. 
(Sons and Lovers). 

(b) Here the stone leapt up from the plain of earth, leapt up in 
a manifold, clustered desire each time, up, away from the horizontal 
earth, through twilight and dusk and the whole range of desire, 
through the swerving, the declination, ah, to the ecstasy, the touch, to 
the meeting and the consummation, the meeting, the clasp, the close 
embrace, the neutrality, the perfect swooning consummation, the 
timeless ecstasy. v There his soul remained, at the apex of the arch, 
clinched in the timeless ecstasy, consummated. (The Rainbow) The 
first extract points to a blend of visual and tactile sensation, remind- 
ing us of no less an association than Keats's (Cf. his Ode lo a 
Nightingale). Along with Mrs, Morel we see the flowers, touch them 
and feel their intoxicating beauty in the moonlight The significance 
of the passage, however, lies not only in its telling description of 
flowers but also in acquainting us with the mystery of life which 
Mrs. Моге] experiences while sharing in a psychical communion with 
the living world of Naturc. She is pregnant with Paul, and it seems 
that the unborn child is baptised with the benedictions of a cosmic 
feeling. “The binful of yellow pollen’ suggests a vital source of life 
and the dizziness of Mrs. Morel springs from her instinctive realiza- 
lion of the ecstasies and agonies of a<mother. In fact, a woman is 
at one with Nature in the ultimate analysis, because it is they who 
give birth to Life and continue the eternal cycle of Existence. The 
second extract reveals the experience of Will Brangwen, and the 
Cathedral described becomes such an organic symbol as to bring 
about a seamless integration of the religious life of a man and the 
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spiritual realm he craves for in his solitary musings. Lawrence seems 
to have felt the pulse-beats of the pointed stone arch of a Gothic 
Cathedral, because his is an imagination which is mobile and concerned 
as much with the animate as with the inanimate. Each word used 
in the passage quoted contributes to the whole effect which is an elu- 
cidation of the crescendo of emotional urgencies, leading on to a 
mergence with the ‘timeless ecstasy’. 

The characters of a Laurentian novel are often made to see the 
exciting and flicker-splashing patterns of non-human life and to realize 
theireown perfections or short-comings against the backdrop of a vast 
cosmic panorama.. The language of non-human life has a profound 
power of evocatiop and can exert a considerable influence on human 
minds by articulating ‘the intimations of other worlds’. Consider the 
following extracts from Women in Love: 

(a) Ursula was watching the butterflies, of which there were 
dozens near the water, little blue ones suddenly snapping out of 
nothingness into a jeweldife, a large black-and-red one standing upon 
a flower and breathing with his soft wings, intoxicatingly, breathing 
pure, ethereal sunshine; two white ones wrestling in the low air; 
there was halo round them; . ... 

(b) And suddenly tbe rabbit, which had been crouching as if it 
were a flower, so still and soft, suddenly burst into life. Round and 
round the court it went, as if shot from a gun, round and round like 
a furry meteorite, in a tense hard circle that seemed to bind their 
brains. They all stood in amazement, smiling uncannily, as if the 
rabbit were obeying some unknown incantation. Round and round 
it flew on the grass under the old red walls like a storm. The first 
description speaks of the singular vitality, colour and ecstasy which 
suffuse the world of the butterflies. Ursula rises and drifts away, 
‘unconscious jike the butterflies’, because she imagines a world of 
health and hope when the whole fabric of civilization has been dis- 
integrated. The butterfly-imagery proceeds through a plethora of 
colours and ultimately becomes an approach to a deeper realization 
of the delicate magic and the unknown forces of ‘the tremendous non- 
human quality of life’. The second description registers a more dis- 
tinctive and subtler exercise of imaginative sensibility and conveys the 
very liveliness of the rabbit, its flcwering into life, its rapid spunky 
movement,—‘round and round'—-and its obedient response to some 
unknown incantation. Similies like ‘like a furry meteorite’ and ‘like 
a storm’ are directed towards an appreciation of the rabbit’s leaping 
pulse and unrestricted twirl. 

We have already mentoned Lawrence’s resort to the ‘open form’ 
which is by far his greatest contribution to the development of English 
novel The ‘open form’ has become a coherent tradition in the 
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modern age; a radically new process that starts with Hardy, Conrad, 
Forster and Lawrence and functions most consistently in effecting the 
expansion and dynamic progress of fictive experiences. The modern 
novels cannot be warded off as simply inconclusive ; rather they pre- 
беп а multi-angular complex of experience which invites and admits 
of further investigation, scrutiny and assessment. We go forward 
instead of being bogged down to a finalized and irrevocable system 
of values and experience the unrealized potentialities of certain 
thoughts апа ideas which are so richly fertile as to move out of the 
limitations of a novelistic frame-work. Alan Friedman has discussed 
at length the salient features of the ‘open form’ and insisted on the 
ethical assumptions that guide it. Friedman takgs his cue from 
Strains of Discord: Studies in Literary Openness by Robert M. Adams 
who defines the ‘open form’ as “a structure of meanings intents, and 
emphases” deliberately including “a major unresolved conflict” and 
considers Lawrence’s novels as “not, ordinarily, open to any notable 
degree"?!, Friedman’s point of departure however, consists in his 
understanding of the term on a wider and more precise scale. He 
believes that Lawrence’s novels are quite ‘open’, because they are 
‘open ethical experiences'—structures of conscience rendered as a con- 
tinuous movement of moral experience. Allow us to quote what he 
says about his purpose: “I am exploring a movement: the flux of 
conscience, the progress from innocence to experience, with special 
attention on the final arc of the continuous movement. My emphasis 
is on the 'goal' of experience ; on the function of conclusion with гез: 
pect to course and climax”. After discussing the ‘openness’ of The 
Rainbow and Women in Love he arrives at the conclusion: “Only 
becoming, process, promise, transcendence, has value in Lawrence's 
stream of life; in conclusion, may I add, lies corruption”’.23 
Friedman is perfectly right in his conception of Lawrence’s novels. 
We may only add that the alleged inconclusiveness of these novels is 
not only suggestive of a process of becoming but also evocative of 
a sense of on-going, of a symbol of the imperfect experiences of life 
which reach out towards a greater idea of perfection, of ‘the wave. 
which can not halt but which proceeds towards the shore. We may 
look at the concluding portions of The Rainbow and Women in Love. 
(a) And the rainbow stood on the earth . . . She saw in the rain- 
bow the earth's new architecture, the old, brittle corruption of houses 
and factories swept away, the world built up in a living fabric of 
Truth, fitting to the over-arching heaven, 
(b) "You can't have two kinds of love, Why should you!" 
"It seems as if I can't", he said. “Yet I wanted it". 
."You can't have it, because it's false, impossible", She said, 
"I don't believe that", he answered, . 
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The сопсиѕіоп of Тле Rainbow: offers us the vision of а radical change, 
in spite of the sterile deadlock between Ursula and Skrebensky in the 
structure of themes and we are likely to feel that the urgency of social 
re-orientation is greater than that of individual requirements. It is 
strange to see that Е. R. Leavis has nothing to say against the charge 
of imperfection which is sometimes hurled at The Rainbow. He 
holds the opinion that ‘the absence of an inevitable close’ does not 
matter at all and justifies the excellence of the novel on other grounds 
than that of having a satisfying conclusion: “The rendering of the 
continuity and rhythm or life through the individual lives has involved 
a mérvellous invention of form, and no one who sees what is done 
will complain of the absence of what is not done" We propose to 
submit that the c@nclusion of The Rainbow should be as it is like, 
because the experience of Ursula does not recognize the boundary 
lines of a closed form and is elevated to the sphere of a psychic 
realization which is open and expanding. Her vision of a glorious 
change on the plane of material civilization is also a resolution of 
her rejuvenated soul. The conclusion of Women in Love is appa- 
rently more disquieting, but it points to a deeper philosophy of life. 
Gerald Crich has been frozen to death and observing his corpse Birkin 
suffers a psychic shipwreck, because, as we are told, he believes that 
the completion of a male individual requires not only female friend- 
ship but also male triendship. Birkin’s theory of life spurs on to a 
controversy which remains unresolved, and will remain so, because 
the passionate struggle in the individual consciousness to determine 
what constitutes the perfection of love-ethic is a gyration of eternal 


mystery. 
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One of the truisms of literary criticism is that the literature of апу 
period is closely interlinked with the intellectual milieu of that period. 
This intellectua] milieu may be predominantly religious or philosophi- 
cal gr politico-economic in character; it comprises ideas that are more 
or less widely shared, if not always thoroughly understood. Thus, the 
most significant authors of éighteenth century England echo the 
assumptions of Cartesian philosophy; the most valuable works of the 
Romantic Revolution are impregnated with Rousseauism and German 
idealism ; representative writers of the Early Victorian period reflect 
ideas of Utilitarianism; the principles of the theory of Evolution and 
its concomitant implications are writ large on the literature of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. ` To understand art we must 
examine its background of ideas since it is the emotional equivalent 
of these ideas that forms the material and content of art. The man 
of letters does not necessarily initiate ideas, he may derive them from 
the philosopher and give them a stylized and formalized expression. 
The art is in the formalization. 

In the intellectual milieu of the twentieth century we can distinguish 
four major strands of thought: (1) the ideas released by the materialistic 
interpretation of history, commonly known as Marxism ; (2) the world- 
view suggested by modern Mathematics and Physics, especially its 
conceptions of Time, Space and the Fourth Dimension; (3) the new 
knowledge given to mankind by Anthropology concerning different 
types of social structure and customs, deep-seated primitive beliefs 
and practices lingering among the sophisticated and mechanized 
societies of the present day; and (4) the new knowledge of man’s 
mental life and outer behaviour acquired through Psychoanalysis. 
Certain terms taken from this storehouse of new knowledge have 
become part and parcel of the modern man’s daily jargon, such as : 
tifesis, antithesis, synthesis, contradiction, dialectic; totem, taboo, 
archetype, cultural pattern; quantum, relativity, four-dimensional conti- 
nuum, seven-dimensional space, the Great Architect of the Universe 
as a Pure Mathematician; inhibition, subconscious, libido, split per- 
sonality, fixation, Oedipus Complex &c. These terms and the ideas 
they represent, often loosely and feebly understood by the average 
man, nevertheless enter his thought{process as well as his expression 

* Reprinted from Rabindra Bharati Journal. (Rabindra Bharati Unjversity, 
Calcutta), Vol. I, July 1968. 
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somehow or the other. Thus, Modern Literature, willy-nilly, testifies 
to & considerable influence of these new lines of thinking, and of all 
these new lines of thinking, I believe, it is Psychoanalysis which has 
contributed most effectively and creatively to literature. It will be my 
endeavour in this talk to give an outline and a brief estimate of such- 
contributions. 

These contributions are spread over in three fields : (1) in Creative 
literature, Poetry, Drama and Fiction; (2) in Applied Criticism such 
as the interpretation and elucidation of particular works and authors' 
themes and trends; (3) in Theory of Literature, seeking to illuminate 
many hitherto-unapprehended aspects of literary creation, especially, 
the creative process. ° 

Before I proceed further, I should state briefly the main findings of 
Psychoanalysis so that we may correctly appreciate the correlation 
between this new science and literature. The history of Psychoanalysis 
has been made familiar to us by the very personal survey of the subject 
made by Sigmund Freud himself. We are told how Freud, working 
as an advanced medical student in Vienna under Josef Breuer, learnt 
that the symptoms of hysterical patients depend upon traumata, i.e., 
the forgotten scenes of their lives. He learnt the technique of the 
therapy which cures these patients, the technique of katharsis, і.е., 
recalling forgotten experiences to the patients under hypnosis, thus 
reproducing to them those experiences. Says Freud: “We guided 
the patients’ attention directly to the traumatic scene in which the 
symptom had arisen, we endeavoured to find therein the psychic con- 
flict, and free the repressed effect. ... The associations of the 
patients went back from the scene to be explained to earlier experi- 
ences, and forced the analysis to occupy itself with the past. At first 
it went quite regularly to the time of puberty. Later the analytic 
work ... went further back into the years of childhood." Here we 
arrive at the distinctive Freudian concept of the three layers of the 
human personality: the ‘id’, the ‘ego’, and the 'super-ego. The id 
is the unconscious, instinctive, primal part cf our nature, far the vaster 
territory of the human personality which, in the words of С, E. M. 
Joad, “is like an iceberg; only a small part appears above the level 
of consciousness, the remainder is below. This remainder, known 45 
the unconscious mind, or more simply as ‘the unconscious, is not only 
the larger but also the more important part. The part which appears 
in consciousness is usually held to have arrived in consciousness via 
the unconscious in which it originated, so that the unconscious may 
be said to determine the contents of the conscious. The ego is the 
self of which we are normally conscious, the super-ego is the conception 
of that self which is imposed upon the ego by culture and civilization. 
The super-ego is what the ego would like to be in its role of a fully 
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cultivated and civilized adult.” The contents and workings of the 
conscious part of the human personality are but the expression of 
forces deep down within the personality, forces whose genesis ordinarily 
escapes detection, which cannot ordinarily be controlled. The function 
of Psychoanalysis is to explore these submerged currents in the uncon- 
scious. In his monograph, Psychopathology of Everyday Life, Freud 
examines various types of mistakes that men commit, e.g., forgetting 
names and order of words, mistakes in speech (he would have done 
well to cite some instances of malapropism and spoonerism); wrongly 
carrigd-out actions. He concludes that we forget a thing or make a 
mistake about it because the thing is a source of pain to us or because 
there is a taboo or censorship on it. There is a force outside impulse 
—it may be the superimposed code of social morality or it may be 
my own ideal of what things should be—which represses the impulse. 
On analysis, Freud found that the primal impulses of infantile life are 
constantly beaten into socially-acceptable shape by the environment 
into which the child finds himself, and as the child grows, a greater 
number of these impulses disappear—disappear not in the sense that 
they cease to exist or are rooted out but in the sense that they sink 
down into the abysmal depths of the personality. Freud’s proof in this 
regard comes out in several works, especially in Contributions to the 
Theory of Sex and the important work The Interpretation of Dreams. 
He says: “We have thus been forced to perceive in every fixed 
aberration from the normal sexual life, a fragment of inhibited deve- 
lopment and infantilism.” Again he says: “We also added an ex- 
planation for the preponderance of perversive tendencies in the psycho- 
neurotics, by recognizing in these tendencies collateral fillings of side 
branches caused by the shifting of the main river bed through repres- 
sion, and we then turned our examination to the sexual life of the 
infantile period. ... It rather seemed to us that the child brings along 
into the world germs of sexual activity and that even while taking 
nourishment, it at the same time also enjoys sexual gratification... the 
forces which are destined to hold the sexual instinct in certain tracks 
are built up in infancy with the help of education at the expense of 
the greater part of the perverse sexual feelings.” The child’s persona- 
lily is unconscious; the ego and far less the superego do not yet 
come into play in infancy ; as he grows older, as the ego develops and 
he begins to be aware of the super-ego, the native libidinous impulses 
begin to be repressed or inhibited. But the impulses, under the 
pressure of an inner conflict with the super-ego, remain clotted or 
jumbled, become distorted by association with other inhibited impulses, 
waiting for an opportunity to rise up to the surface of the deep waters 
of the unconscious. That all the time the inhibited impulses are, there, 
is proved by man’s dream-life, In The Imerpretation of Dreams, 
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Freud says: "We learn from analysis that the very wish has given 
rise to the dream, and whose fulfilment the dream proves to be, has 
itself originated in childhood, so that one is astonished to find that 
the child with all his impulses survives in the dream."—The statement 
asserts that, psychologically, the child is indeed the father of the man ; 
that in dream-life—dream being a condition when the super-ego has 
slackened its tight control—man enjoys wish-fulfilment. The proof of 
this view of dream-life is furnished by Freud's technique of dream- 
analysis, This technique, again, is essentially the same as the technique 
of psychotherapy, the psychological treatment of neuroses and other 
abnormal mental conditions (which often are attended by correspond- 
ing abnormalities of physical conditioñ : e.g., the case of the Indian 
Brahmin student in Vienna who, whenever he indulged in bouts of 
debauchery, tabooed by his society, found himself covered by itches 
which were nothing but the physical reflex of a remorseful conscience). 
This is the technique oi free association. If we imagine the inhibited 
impulses to be a frightful tangle of thread, the psycho-analyst may be 
imagined to be the man who patiently sits to disentangle and straighten 
out the thread. The patient has to be guided into a voluntary confes- 
sion in which innumerable experiences and impulses of his past life 
that appeared to have been swallowed up in the dark abyss of memory 
begin to rise up and be recalled—so that even the patient himself is 
astonished to remember all these—and these are recalled, not neces- 
sarily in a chronological, logical or coordinated manner; the therapist 
then, being in possession of all the data, analyzes how and where 
the inhibition started growing into a complex and how it finally dis- 
torted itself into neurotic behaviour or obsession. As the patient 
realizes the source of his complex, and as through this process of 
therapeutic confession he is enabled to give verbal expression to the 
repressed impulses, he becomes cured of the complex and returns to 
normalcy. This technique of attaining to emotional sanity through 
voluntary confession is nothing new; it has been practised in the 
Roman Church for ages, and the famous Confessions of St. Augustine 
witnesses to its efficacy. The doctrine of associationism too, the asso- 
ciation of ideas I mean, had been previously formulated by Hartley, ` 
Hume and the well-known British Empiricist James Mill. Freud’s ofi- 
ginality lies in combining the theory and the technique after sharpening 
each and rendering each into an accurate science, and moreover, in 
utilizing the theory and the technique to therapeutic purposes. 

As Freud narrates in his Hisfory of the Psychoanalytic Movement, 
the movement soon split itself into the deviationist doctrines of two 
of his most brilliant students, Adler and Jung, who, aceepting the 
basic theory of the psychotherapeutic technique, sought to find in 
human psychology a key other than the Freudian libido. Adler found 
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that the individual comes into the world, weak, insignificant, ` ill- 
equipped against Nature : "Every child becomes conscious of its 
inability to cope single-handed with the challenge of existence. This 
feeling of inferiority is the driving force, the starting point from which 
every childish striving originates. It determines ... the very goal of 
his existence." Adler’s train of thought was started by Freud's theory 
that many of the symptoms of nervous persons indicated an attempt 
to compensate for real or imagined weakness, particularly the sense 
of guilt. According to Adler, the mind is an instrument of compen- 
satiog, a tool to build for the individual an adaptation through which 
he may achieve that which his defect otherwise places beyond his 
reach. In terms of Adler’s théory of inferiority complex and com- 
pensatory substitutes, the behaviour patterns of certain literary per- 
sonalities become easily understandable. Alexander Pope, physically 
a puny, unhealthy man, proved his valour against strong opponents by 
his lashing satire. Byron, a cripple, forced himself to the exhibitionist 
act of crossing the Strait of Bosphorus. The loss of his beloved which 
Swinburne had sustained through his own neurotic deportment, he com- 
pensated for in the splendid love-poem, "The Triumph of Time.” The 
Adlerian thesis, extremely valuable to the educationist and the social 
reformer, is not however so fruitful to the artist as the theories of 
Jung. Like Adler, Jung rejected Freud’s theory that sex plays the cen- 
tral part in emotional maladjustment. His conception of the libido 
corresponds to Plato’s idea of Eros, a universal psychic energy or—as 
Nietzsche would call it—the will to life, expressing itself now in one, 
now іп anoher instinctive channel. Jung enunciated a dis- 
tinction between two types of personality, the extrovert—one whose 
emotional energy is directed outwards, primarily towards the objects of 
the physical world—and the introvert—one whose emotional energy is 
directed inwards, that is, towards the realm of fantasy and imagination. 
Furthermore, Jung emphasizes the emotional attitudes inherited from 
our ancestors. Freud’s repression theory too receives a twist in Jung's 
hands when he describes the unconscious as primal and irrational; the 
unconscious thinks in symbols not because of repression but because 
such is the nature of free uncritical thinking. 

*That the new Psychology propounded by Freud, Jung and Adler 
should at once catch the attention of men of letters was almost inevit4 
able. In their own way, artists had been for quite a considerable time 
exploring in their art the inner world of human thoughts and feelings 
in preference to the domain of action and physical excitement. Рзу- 
chological poetry and the psychological novel had already come into 
vogue in the Victorian era. Browning said: “My stress lay on the 
development of the human soul; nothing else is worth study." More 
and more writers came undér the fascination of the unexplored terri- 
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tory of the human mind, although the story of action continued to 
have hold upon the public. The second half of the nineteenth century 
shows both kinds of writers—let me call them the extroverts and the 
introverts in art—existing side by side: Dickens, Thackeray, Charles 
Read, Hardy, among the novelists, dealing primarily with men and 
women in a state of action; George Eliot, Meredith, George Moore 
and Henry James, attempting to give us slow-moving, close-up repre- 
sentations of their characters. Sometimes the two methods co-exist in 
the same author. Consider the works of Tolstoy: Anna Karenina 
employs both methods, psychological analysis as well as the presgnta- 
tion of character in a state of action, while in The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch, there occurs an extraordinarily detailed revelation of a dying 
man’s mental processes. Again, compare the representative works of 
two other great Russians: Tourgenieff's Rudin and Dostoieffsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov. No reader can say that Tourgenieff’s insight 
into psychology is inferior to Dostoieffsky's, nor that Dostoieffsky is 
deficient in inventing physical action. Yet, the broad generalization 
is valid that Tourgenieff’s forte is the world of outer action while 
Dostoieffsky's primary concern is with the mental states of his charac- 
ters. Compare again the two great short story-writers of the century, 
perhaps of all time, Maupassant and Chekhov: both possess uncanny 
insight into the myriad mysteries of the human mind and with both 
the primary concern is the telling of a story; yet with Maupassant, 
the incident, while with Checkhov the mental reaction to the incident, 
looms large. In the twentieth century, this psychological emphasis 
becomes further accentuated until we reach in Maeterlink (I refer 
especially to The Trembling of the Veil) a stage where outward action 
has been almost entirely purged out of art, leaving a sole residue of 
emotional reverie. Perhaps this concentrated emphasis on man's inner 
life can be explained in terms of the contemporary social milieu ; per- 
haps one would and could say that the laissez faire capitalistic economy 
of the nineteenth century had led civilization into such a rut that the 
sensitive man had-no way before him but that of withdrawal into his 
own mind. But it has to be realized that issues deeper than even the 
socio-economic malaise are involved here. The first quarter of the 
present century witnessed a revolution in nearly all branches of human 
knowledge. Physics and Chemistry. Biology and Mathematics, the 
Medical sciences and the Social sciences, Art and Technology, all were 
urged tcwards new theory and practice at a break-neck speed. The 
consolidated knowledge of the nineteenth century began to change into 
the atomised knowledge of the twentieth. And the characteristic fea- 
ture of the new Epistemology was analysis, the attempt to track know- 
ledge to its pristine and sharp-pointed extremity. 

When by 1910, the new science of Psychoanalysis had created suffi- 
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cient stir—let us not emphasize here the inadequacies of Freud's early 
theories nor the deviationist controversies—writers, as it were, embraced 
it with outstretched arms. The old type of descriptive psychology 
in literature, presenting a coherent procession of thoughts and feelings, 
came now to be replaced by analytical psychology in which the logical 
as well as the irrational, the sane as well as the freakish, the normal 
as well as the perverse, found equal admittance. What has been called 
the Introspectrve Novel—sontething much different from the Victorian 
psychological novel—is characteristically the offspring of psychoana- 
lysis. A number of new techniques came into vogue: the internal 
monologue (Mrs. Dalloway, Those Barren Leaves, Point Counter- 
point): impressionism (Orlando, the Cave-episode in Forster’s A Passage 
to India, the cavÉ-scene in Rabindranath’s Chaturanga); Surrealism 
—this technique is more prevalent in painting (Salvador Dali, Henry 
Moore, John Sutherland) and in Poetry (Vernon Watkins and Frederick 
Prokosch) than in the English Novel (Prokosch). The classic example 
of the slow-moving, close-up analysis of personality is to be found in 
Marcel Proust’s famous Swann's Way. We have to recognipe the lact 
that the old-fashioned objective novel of episode failed to satisfy the 
younger generation of writers. They had begun to wonder whether 
human nature could be simplified so artfully and artificially—whether 
you and I do act and think with logical deliberation, always following 
motives of which we can render an account. These writers wished to 
come closer to the objective reality of the mental process, to portray 
the interaction between thought, feeling and deed, as it actually is. 
Psychoanalysis came to their help; it created an interest not so much 
in the submerged and untraceable self as in the suppressed self, and 
the internal monologue was found to be a new and searching instru- 
ment. It is often not a monologue proper, but a one-party dialogue 
between two halves of the same person, each at variance with the 
other, the intelligence wrestling with circumstance, the impulses wrestl- 
ing with the intelligence, the monologuist only aware that his mind 
has lost its thread. Ја the internal monologue, author and reader each 
enjoy the luxury of being a spy. It is a potent technical device but 
we have to recognize, (1) that it is essentially not new—already in 
Stérne’s Tristram Shandy, the subtlest battery of the device had been 
employed (cf. also the use of the device of inner debate in Bankim 
Chandra, the Elizabethan soliloquy, Eugene O’Neill’s soliloquies); (2) 
and that, in the last analysis, we are no nearer the objective reality of 
the mind than we were before. After all, when you present a fiction, 
you present the mental processes of a character whom you have 
invented, your knowledge of those mental process has not the validity 
of a clinical examination, but bears the stamp of your own fancy. In 
that case, whether you follow the method of Hardy in giving an orderly 
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procession of the mind or you follow the method of Dorothy Richard- 
son and Virginia Woolf in presenting a jumbled-up stream of the mind, 
the mind of the character remains your own creation rather than an 
objective reality. A more suggestive technique is that of Impressionism 
which is related to Impressionistic painting but is naturally more dyna- 
mic than it and receives its impetus from Psycho-analysis. Here, the 
artist believes that all knowledge is subjective; we can have only my 
impression of a fact, your impression of it, his and hers and so on, it 
being not possible to have a completely detached knowledge of the fact 
itself. The importance of the personal factor in knowledge has been 
stressed in recent thought equally by Psychology and Mathematics. 
Consequently, the modern writer woultl describe an event or a place or 
object, not as the older writers did—in a properlf+ordered flow—but 
as that event or place or object appears in different ways to different 
persons ; the truth emerges from the total effect of the multiple impres- 
sions. The finest example of this method that I can remember occurs 
in Andre Malraux’s La Conditione Humaine. This technique too, 
already conceived of and brilliantly worked out by Browning in The 
Ring and the Book, is perhaps more suitable to poetry than to the 
novel T. S. Eliot's poetry furnishes several examples of Impressionism 
where experiences of different levels of significance are juxtaposed and 
telescoped together to produce an apparent feeling of monsense and 
obscurity (but such is life) and a deeper sense of integrity. The devices 
of ‘close-up’, ‘fade-out’, ‘flash-back’ and montage. with which 
the cinematograph has made us familiar, are the motion-pictorial adapt- 
ations of the psychoanalytic technique which have their counterparts in 
poetry and the novel as well. 

. Creative literature owes a debt to Psychoanalysis not in respect of 
technique alone but in respect of themes as well. I would draw your 
attention to four important themes: (1) the memory, (2) sex, (3) the 
Sinister life, and (4) the infantile life, as well as the adolescent life. 
The value attached in Psychoanalysis to the memory is obvious: not 
the purposeful memory but the free, almost automatic, association of 
remembered impulses and incidents. Virginia Woolf's stories, Mrs. 
Dalloway and The Waves, have for their essential themes the stream 
of human consciousness. The classic example, however, is offered ‘by 
Marce] Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu (1922) which deeply 
influenced Virginia Woolf and James Joyce. The aesthelic result of 
this remembrance of things past, is the importation of the much-needed 
element of poetry in modern literature. The excessive naturalism of 
the last -century left the reader with a sense of dissatisfaction, for 
after all, in a work of imaginative art, we desire the glow of imagina- 
tion; and the Proustian theme of memories of the past, linked and 
revivilied, involves a grand effort of the imagination. The manifold, 
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devious and profound mysteries of sex, so searchingly brought out in 
the thousand case-histories of the Freudians, stimulated writers to new 
descriptions and interpretations of love-life. "D. Н. Lawrence, who 
early came under the influence of Freud and even went io the extent 
of writing a monograph of his own entitled The Fantasia of the Un- 
conscious, has explored sex-relations in the orthodox Freudian fashion 
in Sons and Lovers and Lady Chatterley's Lover. Inspite of Lawrence 
and John Cooper Powys, it would perhaps be true to say that the 
theory of the carnal lust as the primal motive of human behaviour 
has not had much representation in creative literature till much later 
(Henry Miller, Nabokov). The sinister and the bizarre as literary 
themes are as old as the Romahtic Revival (Wuthering Heights, Gothic 
romances, Frankénstein); hallucination had already been portrayed by 
the powerful pen of Edgar Allan Poe, while in Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, we have a masterly treatment of the theme of split 
personality. But the sinister—to be differentiated from the mere 
crime fiction—has received a new impetus from  Psychoanalysis. 
Andre Gide's Les Caves du Vatican goes far more searchingly into 
the mental state of a murderer than even Dostoieffsky's Crime and 
Punishment, and that is because he has benefited by the findings of 
Psychoanalysis. In such novels as Graham Greene’s Brightan Rock, 
Miss Compton-Burnet’s More Women than Men, Arthur Koestler's 
Death at Noan, and F. L. Green’s Odd Man Out (which has for its 
theme the hunted man) we have meticulous representations of the evil 
in man—not in a theological sense, though some of these writers are 
Catholics, but in the purely psychological—the evil in man comprising 
congenital criminality, habitual aberrations, and his susceptibility to 
the evil around him. It is the psychology of evil rather than the 
factual phenomenon of evil that dominates the modern novel and 
drama (cf. Eugene O'Neill) on a direct impetus from Psychoanalysis. 
The life of the infant, more so the life of the adolescent, has appealed 
to several modern writers, not in the sense that Blake and Wordsworth 
mysticized on the subject or Stevenson prattled baby-wise, but as con- 
taining within its microcosm the entire range of the adult’s full-grown 
life. Mr. Henry Reed in The Novel Since 1939 remarks “how often 
fh the contemporary novel—not only ım Britain—the theme of child- 
hood recurs. Almost every important English writer of the moment 
has essayed to treat it. The reason is perhaps to be sought in the 
growing acceptance of the importance which is attached to childhood 
and infancy by psychology." One would name here such outstanding 
works on the theme as the following: Joyce Carys A House of 
Childran, L. P. Hartley’s The Shrimp and the Anemone, Forrest Reid's 
Young Tom, Henry Green's Loving. 

The theme of childhood allows me to link up Creative ‘Literature 
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with the Critical. The technique of literary criticism has been im- 
amensely enriched by the knowledge of Psychoanalysis to insist on 
() the early life of the. artist, and (ii) the significance of imagery. 
Since Freud and Adler have taught us that the germs of tbe adult 
life are to be found in the infantile and adolescent life, critics have 
Amore and more sought to discover the facts about their authors’ early 
lives and to interpret their later conscious artistic works in terms of 
these earlly endeavours. And in many cases, the results have been 
illuminating. I refer to only a few cases out of a host. Consider Hugh 
.PAnson Fausset's work on Tennyson; the peculiar duality between the 
poet's delicate and lyrical mysticism on the one hand and his bfitant 
submission to contemporary prudery on the other, has been explained 
in terms of the duality of his own early life—the inhibited atmosphere 
of a clergyman-father's household, repressing the boy's native visionary 
temper. Or, consider Herbert Read's analysis of Wordsworth or Ste- 
wart Walker Holmes's examination of Browning's Sordello or Malcolm 
Elwin’s interpretation of R, L. Stevenson. An obvious shortcoming of | 
this technique is that unless we have sufficient biographical data about 
‘the author, we cannot proceed with an analysis. Consequently, it is 
not possible to apply the technique to such older authors as Chaucer 
and Marlowe and: Shakespeare, nor can we apply the technique to such 
authors about whose inner biography we are far from certain, e.g., Fielding 
Tennyson, Shaw. The study of imagery is however much more fruitful. 
. Already im the nineteenth century Coleridge in his lectures on Shakes- 
. peare had recognized in the image a valuable clue to the imaginative qua- 
lity of the great dramatist. Indeed, even before him, Johnson and Whiter 
knew that metaphors and similes were not merely rhetorica] devices but 
“concrete vehicles of the imagination. But Freud’s interpretation of 
. dreams, Jung’s emphasis on the recurrent symbol and his explanation 
of the nature of symbolism in general; Jung’s theory of the archetypal 
patterns of human behaviour—al] these have opened up new lines of 
literary criticism. To confine myself to Shakespearean criticism alone, 
- more novel light has been thrown in our time on Shakespeare's imagina+ 
tion by studies of his imagery, recurring, clustered, and isolated, than 
by any other approach. Miss Spurgeon first showed the way by card- 
indexing all the images that occur in Shakespeare. She, however, gid 
not succeed in coordinating or interpreting the images, and the field 
continues to be explored, in Edward A. Armstrong’s Shakespeare's 
Imagination, and Clemen's, Wilson Knights, Heilman’s works. Miss 
Maud Bodkin in her Archetypat Patterns in Poetry—in my opinion, one 
of the most brilliant books of literary criticism of this century—has fol- 
lowed the Jungian principles successfully to interpret Coleridge, Milton, 
Dante, Othello, and D. H. Lawrence. Other critics have sought to explain 
literaty problems bitherto unsolved through the technique of psycho- 
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analysis. Dr, Ernest Jones, a noted Freudian and a doctor, wrote his 
essay on Hamlet about sixty years ago to prove that the answer to the 
question "Why Hamlet delays tc take revenge on his uncle?' can be 
found in the conception of the Oedipus Complex; that Hamlet's atti- 
tude to;'Claudius is divided between hate and love, hate and love being 
the simultaneous passions every man feels for the father or one who 
is in a parental relation. Recently, Mr. F. L. Lucas came out with his 
amendment to Dr. Jones that Hamlet’s sudden paralysis is caused by 
the loss of a loved maternal ideal. 

. Having myself attemped some of these critica] devices and closely 
studied the attempts of others, I am convinced that the validity; and 
applicability of these devices ùre severely limited and no critic 
but he whose judgment and taste have been matured by practice 
in the traditional devices, should rush into the employment of psy- 
chiatrical concepts and methods in the interpretation and assessment 
of art. You cannot interpret the psyche of an imagined personality (a 
Hamlet, for instance, or a Raskolnikoff) in an imagined situation (such 
as Emily Bronte's Catherine Heathcliff, Virginia Woolfs Mrs Ramsay 
and James Joyce's Leopold Bloom find themselves in) in terms of the 
Objective reality. Such interpretation would be guilty of the terrific 
naturalistic fallacy of equating life and art, thus denying to art its uni- 
que, creative and sovereign quality of Imagination. 

Of the many other aspects of the infiltration of psychology into litera- 
ture, I can mention here—merely mention them—two. One is related 
to Freud's theory of wit, laughter, the comic, a theory that by taking 
into account the psychological genesis as well as the consequence of 
the comic, is far more convincing than the metaphysical theories that 
have been current for centuries. The other aspect of the incursion of 
psychology into literature also derive from Freud: this is the concept 
of art as fantasy, as a play of the unconscious, as wish-fulfilment, 
E. M, W. Tillyard's distinction between conscious intent and 
unconscious self-exposure in  Milton's Paradise Lost is а deft 
application of this theory to art; John Livingstone Lowes's Road to 
Xanadu is a brilliant close-up examination of the amazing link in the 
unconscious between Coleridge's imagery and his vast and eclectic read- 
ime. Nevertheless, playing up the unconscious element of art may mean 
losing sight of the very important fact that art, by and large, is a 
singularly conscious activity. It may be that, as the:Roman said, poeta 
nascitur, but surely it is also an inescapable fact that poeta fif, and 
this process of ‘making’ (in the sense of the Greeks, Horace, and the 
medieval Scots) is firmly rooted in the artist’s conscious behaviour.* 


* From the short-hand notes of an ex tempore extension lecture delivered in the 
Faculty of Arts of the Aligarh University. . 
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Tue date of the Bright Star sÓnnet has not been finally ascertained. 
Sidney Colvin suggested the third week of September, 1819! because 
of a heavy snowfall which he thought might have suggested the lines 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
Lowell argued? for mid-April from Keats’s letters in which occur 
phrases that are echoed in the sonnet. Gittings followed Lowell in 


~ assuming that Keats had just been iooking at his letter of June 26, 


1818, but puslied the date to late October? suggesting that its final 


 .revised version was in Fanny Brawne's hands by the following April, 


1819.* Bate rejects. the argument of Gittings?; nor does he accept 
the arguments of Selincourt and Aileen Ward® for July, 1819. Paral- 
lels between phrases in a poem and letters, he observes, are 
never an effective argument for determining the date, particularly for 
‘Keats -who frequently anticipates phrases in the poems by several 
months (e.g. the letters describing his Scottish tour contain many 
phrases that are echoed in Grecian Urn and Nightingale) Не sug- 
gests either early 1819 or the winter of 1819. 

But whatever may be the.exact date there is no doubt that the 


` „Bright Star ‘sonnet has something to do with a woman. Git- 


tings has made the interesting suggestion that the sonnet 
may have something to do with Keats’s meeting with Isabella 
Jones at the end of October, 1818.7 It seems, however, 
equally probable ‘that the sonnet may not have been addressed to any 


і particular person. It may have been just an attempt at summing up 


the conflicting thoughts (hat disturbed the poet’s mind; for at 


' -that time the rival claims of life and love obsessed his mind. 


Indeed, the Bright Star is a poem which crystallizes the whole of 
Keats’s poetic life. It balances admirably the opposing tendencies 
within him. The contrast between the timeless perféction of art and 
the time-bound realizations of life is repeated in this sonnet with 
greater urgency and passion and ultimately they are pushed towards 
a synthesis, an eternal calm within sensuality, the ideal in the actual. 
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Endymion addresses bis unknown beloved: 
O known unknown! from whom my being sips. 
Such darling essence, wherefore may I not 
Be ever in these arms? in this sweet spot Ж 
Pillow шу chin for ever? ever press N 
These toying hands and kiss their smooth excess? 
Why not for ever and for ever feel 
That‘ breath about my eyes? (Endymion, IL, 739-745) 
Every reader of Keats’s Bright Star sonnet may see its prototype in 
these lines; the same duality of mortal desire’ seeking immortal fylfil- 
ment informs them. The suggestion of Endymion that human love is 
the chief intensity is re-emphasized, Bright Star reminds us also of the 
structure of the two great odes—Nightingale and Grecian Urn, whether 
the sonnet was written as an echo or an anticipation. The octet corres- 
ponds to the spirit of the Nightingale ode, the sestet to that of Psyche. 
But the whole is a richer embodiment of that motion within the desired 
serenity that characterizes the eternity of. Grecian Urn. 'The sonnet 
offers us a dominant: symbol which after being postulated at the 
beginning, becomes the motif in a counterpoint of withdrawal.or par- 
tial return. 'This is precisely what the bright star stands for in Keats's 
sonnet. ts 
Wordsworth's lines 
Chaldean Shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies . 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His steadfast eye. : (The Excursion, ТУ, 694-699) 
have been adduced as “the source of Keats’s recurrent image of the 
star.” It seems to me that such a generalization denies Keats ori- 
ginality. — Keats's genius had a closer affinity with that of Shakes- 
peare. The image of : 
the northern star 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament 
қ (Julius Caesar, ІП1.60-69 
may just as well have influenced Keats. The idea of the starlit 
dome disdaining 
All that man is, 
All mere complexities, 
The fury and mire of human veins 
(Byzantium, 6-8) 
is a common image in poetry. Keats's image, therefore, need not be 
looked “upon as derived, 
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To Keats stars always symbolize eternity in so far as they suggest 
everlasting stillness and wakefulness. The “sapphire-region’d star”? 
is a metaphor of permanence in Keats’s poetry. Things that are 
‘mysterious? and ‘immortal’ are ‘starry’ in Keats.) He regards the 
star as traditionally associated with repose and order: 

Point me out the way ‘ 
To any one particular beauteous star, 
And I will flit into it with the lyre 
And make its silvery splendour pant with bliss. 
. : (Hyperion, ІП, 99-102) 
The star in Keats, also indicates a taut stasis: 
She began ¿to sing, n 
Happy in beauty, life, and love, and everything. 
A song of love, too sweet for earthly lyres, 
While like held breath, the stars drew in their panting fires. 
= 5; (Lamia, I, 297-300) 
In The Eve of St. Agnes Porphyro at the crest of surging feeling is 
lifted above the human situation: 
Beyond a mortal man. impassion'd far 
At these voluptuous accents, he rose 
Ethereal, flush'd and like a throbbing star 
Seen amid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose. (stz ХХУІ) 

The sonnet Bright Star begins like a prayer. From the very begin- 
ning religious fervour dominates the structure of the images. The 
. star is eternal and sleepless just as the poet would like to be. It 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished; only he would not shuffle 
off his mortal coil -It is shining in “lone splendour” and is an 
eremite, an astral eremite; С, Wilson Knight has drawn our atten- 
tion to the use of hermits in relation to love in Romeo and Juliet, 
Pericles, The Ancient Mariner and The Revolt of Islam The 
eremite here does not experience "the fury and mire of human 
veins"; the suggestion is emphatically that of a withdrawal for reli- 
gious purposes. It also suggests everlasting stillness and vigilance 
(“with eternal lids apart”). It watches the sea in its 

priestlike task i 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shores. 
«Priestlike” and “ablution” have sacramental associations. The 
dead earth is restored into a new life, water being a more dynamic 
and holier element to the imagination than the rock. The star also 
watches the snow which like the sea seems to purify or at least hide 
the ugliness of the earth. In its act of watching it is part of an 
order of cold, chaste and eternal things such as the sea, snow and 
mountains. This order is felt to be indifferent or even unresponsive 
to earthly things which it seeks to purge or conceal But this is not 
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wholly so. The soft-fallen -mask of snow, besides having associa- 
tions of purity, denotes that the earth is as a human body and the 
mountains and moors delicately correspond to the “ripening breast" 
of the poets love. And from its astral altitude the star looks down - 
upon a distant planetary body, distinguished from other cosmic bodies 
by the moving waters upon its surface. The epithet "human shores" 
serves as a link between the region in space and the consciousness 
of the poet which connects them. 'The rhythms of moving waters, 
of stars in their courses, of the seasonal fall of snow, and of the 
heart-beat of the beloved are effectively brought together into a single 
intimate relationship. The verse enacts-the meaning and the octet 
is, in this manner, rendered at once lustrous, pmpfane and sacred, 
with its interplay of movement and stillness, liquid and solid. 

The sestet describes an intimate human situation, apparently very 
incongruous with the symbolic image of the star. Yet within this 
framework of cosmic vastness is set the human warmth suggested by 
words tike “ripening”, *pillowed" and “soft”. This reminds one of 
the paradoxical interanimation of ideas so frequent in Keats. Тһе. 
poet will be wakeful like a star; but it will be a waking sleep, a 
living swoon. There is the same rhythmic balance in each item. 
The lines 

Pillow'd upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
recall the “moving waters" and have a sleep- inducing rhythm ; but 
the poet will remain awake for ever in his “sweet unrest’. The cul- 
minant image blends all under the coalescing concept of everlasting 
life or swooning death. The basic antinomy of death as "life's high 
meed™ runs throughout Keats’s poetry and gives it a special -richness 
and depth. The opposites of rising and falling, unrest and steadfast- 
ness, chastity and sensuality, life and death are resolved quietly. 
There is no real dichotomy; the breathing human passion counts 
more for the poet than the lone splendour of the star. ‘The divine 
is sought to be realized in the human, and the ideal in the- actual. 
And the images graph the tension of forces neatly. The organization 
of the poem is quite subtle. Keats uses parallels (‘moving waters’ 
and ‘ripening breast) and opposites (chastity and sensuality) cleverly 
to produce the effect of a harmonious whole. 

H, W. Garrod, however, has discerned in Keats’s poetry “the 
shadow of a living woman"; and “it falls calamitously like an 
eclipse”. He writes: 

The so-called Last, Sonnet is, no doubt, all that it has been 
felt to be by lovers of Keats’s poetry; and it seems wanton 
„іо say the whole truth about it. Yet the oftener I read it, the 
more does the contrast force itself upon my attention between 
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the lofty, the almost heroic, gravity of its opening lines, and 
the inferior effects in which it closes.!3 
This view has been shared by others. Blackstone says: 

..ihe poem is, to my mind a failure. It attempts to 
reconcile two species of beauty—the formal and the vital—but 
without success. Steadfastness belongs to the formal, the intel- 
lectual beauty: to the star or the urn; but not to the vital 
beauty, the beauty of phases... In the sonnet the formal is 
set apart from the vital: the star remains aloft, the poet and 

e his love below. The poet's aspiration to share the star's im- 
passibility is at once negated by his desire for another kind of 
beauty. Both desires ale frustrated: the poem ends with 
death. It does so because it has left the body of divine ana- 
logy: it has proposed a set of contraries which are unrecon- 
cilable.14 - 

Aileen Ward comments: 

Yet things fall apart as the sonnet moves towards the end. 
The delicate links by which Keats tricd to bind the star and 
the lover, each in his own rapt contemplation, are snapped in 
the final plunge toward unconsciousness. His fair Jove's breast, 
as white and soft as new-fallen snow, rising and falling like 
the sea, holds only an illusion of calm... In tbe sestet of the 
sonnet the human observer reappears, and at this the disinterest- 
ed vision falters. The object it contemplates, the breathing 
body of the beloved woman, is the one in all the world most 
inimica] to the vision.15 

Harold Bloom also seems to suggest the same thing; the poem has 
failed because “passion informs it throughout".1$ 

It appears that the so-called disastrous collapse at the end is due 
to the fact that Keats failed to control the passion and the critics 
have sensed an indelicacy in the image of the "fair love's ripening 
breast", this being the "most inimical to vision." 

But such images are insistent in Keats's poetry. In the concluding 
lines. of Fancy Keats deftly undresses Hebe before the Olympian Jove : 
With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe's, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet, 

While she held the goblet sweet, 
And Jove grew languid. 


(11.84-89) 
Keats shows us Madeline's *balmy side" (stanza XXIII) and the 
wintry moon throwing “warm gules” on her “fair breast” (stanza XXV) 
and then he proceeds to show her in her act of undressing : 
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her vespers done 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: (stanza XXVI) 
Similar examples may be multiplied. Images from suckling illustrate 
his most abstract conceptions. For- instance we may refer to Keats’s 
letter 123 : . 
Not merely is the Heart a Hornbook. It is the Minds Bible, 
it is the Minds experience, it is the teat from which the Mind 
or intelligence sucks its identity.” 
This is an image which has to be accepted as existing within his 
organic context of growth and fruition. This need not be looked upon. 
as distasteful. То” Keats such images suggested themselves with the 
utmost naturalness as they did to Erasmus Darwin. The following 
passage from Zoonomia shows how natural the reference to the human 
breast can bo 
All these various kinds of pleasure at length become asso- 
ciated with the form of the motber's breast; which the infant 
embraces with its hands, presses with its lips, and watches with _ 
, its eyes; and thus acquires more accurate ideas of the form : 
of its mother's bosom, than of the odour and flavour or warmth, 
Which it perceives by its other senses. And hence at oür 
maturer years, when any object of vision presented to us, which 
by its waving and spiral lines bears any similitude to the form 
of the female bosom, whether it be found in a landscape with 
soft gradations of rising and descending surface, or in the forms 
of some antique vases, or in other works of the pencil or the 
chissel (sic), we feel a general glow of delight, which seems to 
influence all our senses; and if the object be not too large, 
we experience an attraction to embrace it with our arms, and 
to salute it with our lips, as we did im our early infancy the 
bosom of our mother. And thus we find, according to the 
ingenious idea of Hogarth, that the waving lines of beauty were 
originally taken from the temple of Мепиѕ.18 
The breast of the beloved, Darwin seems to suggest, is warm and 
intimate, at once profane and devout. Keats's image “ripening breast" 
need not, therefore, be looked upon merely as a luxurious, voluptuous 
and profane image. It is a tactile image as characteristic of Keats 
as the images like "globed peonies", “plump ... hazel shells" and 
"creamy breast" are. They do not always сы the voluptuary's 
desire for physical contact. They rather imply a strong grasp upon 
actualjties. There is no afflatus here; nor is there generous emo- 
tionality that mars. the firm sense of the concrete. In the original 
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and three fifths by a stop-watch, my Lord, each time.—Admira- 

ble grammarian! —but in suspending his voice—was the sense 

suspended likewise ? Did no expression of attitude or countenance 

fill up the chasm ?—Was the eye silent ? Did you narrowly look ? 

—I looked only at the stop-watch, my  Lord.—Excellent 

Observer |” 84 
Sterne's occasional freaks of form may thus be taken to be his comic 
thrusts at his ‘canting’ critics, the blind followers of set rules, who 
would not “let people tell their stories their own way". °° 

Sterne’s occasional pretensions of conformity to rules are part of 

the same comic game with the djehards of tradition. For example, at 
the end of Book VIeof the novel, after a spate of digressions, the narra- 
tor feigns to relent, and promises to improve. He says that he has 
digressed too much, and that he will now tell the story in hand (‘my 
uncle Toby's story) ‘in a tolerable straight line’. 86 But actually, a 
whole Book of 43 Chapters (Bk. VII) intervenes between his pious 
promise and its execution. Again, even as he digresses—by introducing a 
conversation with friend ‘Eugenius about a monk and а nun—in the 
midst of his story of running away from Death, he tells his 
reader— 

*there is nothing in this world I abominate worse, than to be 

interrupted in a story". 87 

Sterne's comic baiting of clitics is seen still in another way—namely, 

in his occasional pleading of difficulties as narrator. As corporal Trim 
tells Walter Shandy that Dr. Slop is making a bridge (for the broken 
nose of the just-born Tristram), Toby takes the word to mean the 
bridge of his bowling-green. Now, in order to explain why “my uncle 
Toby mistook the bridge", 89 the narrator has to tell the story of Toby's 
bridge and of Trim's adventure in it, and much against my will, because 
the story will be out of place here ; 
“by right it should come in, either amongst the anecdotes of my 
uncle Toby's amours with widow Wadman, in which corporal 
Trim was no mean actor—or else in the middle of his and of my 
uncle Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green—for it will do 
very well in either place". 8% 
But if he tells the story there, 

“I ruin the story I’m upon;—and if I tell it here—I anticipate 

matters, and ruin it there". 89 
He asks his readers and critics—"— What would your worships have 
me do in this case?" ** Не imagines the reply of some—“Tel it, 
Mr. Shandy, by all means” ; ^* and of others—' You are a fool, Tris- 
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tram, if you do". ** So, crossed between them, in a comic cry of 
authorial distress, narrator Tristram prays to the gracious ‘Powers’ 
presiding over ‘this vast empire of biographical freebooters’, +° to 
“set up a guide-post” at the point where 

“Three several roads meet...as they have done Just here". 4° The 
narrator, of course, knows very well what to do—namely, to tell it here ; 
and he does so too. But as a humorist he must shake his ‘cap and 
bells’ at his critics. Indeed, he never leaves his ‘fool’s cap’ in telling 
his story. 

Dorothy van Ghent ignores this vital and interesting aspect of 
Sterne’s humour, in her otherwise excellent analysis of the structural 
technique of Tristram Shandy. ** Referring to tke scene where the * 
Shandy brothers are slowly coming down the stairs and talking endlessly, 
and where the author, in Ghent's words, "desperately appeals to the 
critic to step in and get Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy off the stairs for 
him",** (for, as long as the Shandy brothers will be in talking mood 
his chapter would never end, and his story would not progress), 
she says— 

"Obviously, what has been presented to us in this bit of fantasy 
is the incongruity between the clock-time which it will take to 
get the two conversationalists down the stairs, and the temporal 
time—the ‘timeless time'—of the imagination, where the words 
of Toby and Mr. Shandy echo in their plentitude, where their 
stances and gestures are traced in precise images (as a leg is lifted, 
or a foot withdrawn from the step), and where also the reso- 
nances of related spirits (such as, Chance and Chapters and 
critics) intertwine freely with the conversation of Toby and 
Walter ; and we are made aware of the paradox of which Sterne 
is so acutely aware, and which he "uses as a selective principle 
and as a structural control: the paradox of man's existence 
both in time and out of time—his existence in the time of the 
clock, and his existence in the apparent timelessness of consci- 
ousness”’, «2 ! 

Неге Ghent’s criticism tends to be overfine, and to ‘sail off fnto 
abstractions’ ** (to use a phrase of her own) rather than being ob- 
jective. Sterne's cries of authorial distress аге not so much illustra- 
tions of 'time-fantasy', as his comic tricks of establishing easy kinship 
with his readers, with whom he engages ina dialogue, about his theme 
and technique, throughout the novel. Our humorist author empolys 
such tricks to cajole his readers into accepting his departure from the 
tradition of strict conformity to chronology. Humour,  Coleridge 
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rightly pointed out, suggests ‘some peculiarity of individual temperament 
and character. # Humour entered Sterne’s creative spirit so entire, 
because of his abounding love of life. Humour was no mere trick of 
writing with him; it was an essential element in his personality, 
A ‘loving humour’—Thackeray said—is ‘a genial writer's habit of 
being.’ «5 


V 


The hymorist on the wrong tack : 


Tristram Shandy has been called an unchaste book by some critics. 
In reply to a correspondent, Sterne refers to such charges of indecency 
against his work with incisive irony— 

“...Тог the chaste married and chaste unmarried part of the sex— 
they must not read my book! Heaven forbid the stock of 
chastity should be lessened by the Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy—yes, his Opinions—it would certainly debauch’ em ! God 
take them under his protectionin this fiery trial, and send us 
plenty of Duennas, to watch the workings of their humours, 
till they have safely got through the whole work." ** 
The eminent Richardson, while noting (or, regretting) the great popul- 
arity of T.S. in London, charged it with ‘uncommon indecencies.’** 
Goldsmith found in the novel (though he did not name it) ‘pertness’ and 
‘the bawdy.’ ** Inthe next century, Thackeray saw in Sterne’s work 
‘a latent corruption—a hint, as of an impure presence’; *° he found 
‘the foul satyr’s eyes’ leering ‘out of the leaves constantly.’ +° And 
Leslie Stephen, echoing Thackeray, said that Sterne was “always 
peeping into forbidden corners.” 89 Walter Scott, however, denied that 
“the licentious humour of T.S. is of the kind which applies 
itself to the passions or is calculated to corrupt society” 51; 
but he added that 
“it is a sin against taste, if allowed to be harmless as to 
morals." 5* 

While much of this criticism against Sterne is unfair to the author— 
arising, as it does, out of his critics' overbearing sense of morality on the 
one hand, and disregard of the true nature of Sterne's humoristic 
writing on the other, it cannot be denied that 7.S. contains some 
grotesque hints and low jests, which cannot apply to the author's comic 
intention. They seem to be indulged for sheer fun, and to issue out of a 
spirit of irresponsible gaiety—a mischievous propensity to tickle our 
subdued longing for the forbidden. The overflow of the author's "free, 
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gay spirits led him to this indiscretion. A few examples will make this 
clear. 

Early in the novel, in the Shandy parlour the joke on the scicntific 
instrument of Dr. Slop is turned into an indecent suggestion of the 
forceps taking out the foetus at the hip and the consequent risk ofa 
vital accident. 5% The idea, of course, emanates from the foolish Slop, 
who has a ridiculously low sense of humour, and he also whispers it 
‘very low to my father’. 58 Equally vulgar is the suggestion of the cure 
to the burn of Phutatorius.5* Sterne also indulges in *double entendres' at 
times—as in the use of the word ‘spouts’ in Yorick's statement to Trim— 
“You have cut out spouts enow”. 5? This *double entendre' with its 
occasion, namely, the accident of Tristram by the window-sash, comes 
in between two delightful scenes of comedy—that of the parallel learned 
and lay orations of Walter Shandy and Trim respectively, and the other 
of Walter's learned discourses arising out of his Tristrapaedia: In such 
cases, we feel inclined to agree with Leslie Stephen who said that Sterne 
puts ‘filth into a scent bottle’. 56 Though the amorous episode of Uncle 
Toby and widow Wadman has been delightfully rendered (Bks. ҮШ & 
ІХ), the author throws in here and there a few unchaste hints—as, for 
example, where references are made to Toby’s wound in the groin and 
Mrs. Wadman's inquisitiveness (very natural though) about it, moti- 
vated by her considerations of matrimony.*’ That ‘just balance betwixt 
wisdom and folly’. 58 which marks Sterne’s humour, is lacking in 
such cases. - 

It appears that Sterne's Renaissance sympathies (as evident іп his 
warm references to. Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, frequently in his 
novel and in his letters, and in his treatment of the theme of procrea- 
tion*?—a theme traditionally looked upon with philosophic disdain) 
laughed to scorn the squeamish code of morality made by ‘Prudes and 
Tartufs’ *° (a code which strains at gnats while swallowing camels). ** 
Even so, Sterne could as well steer clear of such low jests and innuen- 
does, however fragmentary they may be. Here Sterne was like his 
Yorick, who with all his good qualities А 

“had but too many temptations in life, of scattering his wit and 
his humour,—his gibes and his jests about him". ** 
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THE BEGGAR'S OPERA AND THE 
COMIC TRADITION 





SANTI RANJAN BANERJER 


THE philosophical foundation of sentimental comedy lies in the belief 
that a human being, however enslaved by base appetites and devoid of 
the noble aspirations of the soul, has some elements of the good and 
the noble imbedded in him wbich can be nourished and fanned up by 
proper encouragement. Consequently, to a sentimental] comedian, no 
villain is unredeemable. This view is clearly set forth in the philoso- 
phical works of Shaftesbury. Не believes that there can be no real 
or permanent evil in this parmonious universe. Hence every evil-doer 
may, be converted into a good man by a mere appeal to his emotions. 
Man, according to him, is capable of the bighest mora] behaviour and 
the efficacy of a philosophic system must be gauged by its capacity to 
evoke the highest moral sense in a villain. However given to 
vicious habits, benevolence is the mainspring of his nature; so in spite 
of occasional lapses he will be finally redeemed, 

But this concept of the innate goodness of human nature did not 
meet with a facile acceptance by the leading playwrights of the eighteenth 
century. They critically examined human nature in the dry light of 
reason and found it wanting in many respects. They found that if 
man was noble and generous he could also sink to the lowest depths 
of meanness and ingratitude. They also came to realize that evil was 
existent in the scheme of the universe. The innumerable absurdities 
and contradictions of life which were unknown to the sentimental 
dramatists like Cibber and Steele rapidly came into light as reason and 
enquiry began to supplant unquestioned belief and acceptance. Hence 
the traditional ethical basis of comedy, the belief that the majority of 
men-and women in ordinary life were imperfect creatures, was revived. 
This view took a fairly long time to gather sufficient impetus in the 
realm of drama and this explains, to a large extent, why the conflict 
between sentimental and laughing comedies was a long and hard one. 

John Gay seems to be the first eighteenth century playwright to 
question the ethical basis ой sentimental comedy in The Beggars Opera 
(1728). The play is a biting satire upon hypocrisy, greed, corruption 
and fraud in alk strata of life. Gay clearly perceives the essential con- 
flict between the interests of the common people and those of the cor- 
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rupt nobility. Although the playwright apparently banters playfully 
at the excesses of social vices it soon becomes clear to all, provided 
they are not carried away by the sweeping currents of fun, humour 
and inventiveness, that beneath the veneer of an enlivening light4 
heartedness, the author has not been able to conceal the fact that he 
has like his eminent contemporary Swift, lost faith in the goodness of 
human nature. Indeed, there is evidence everywhere in the play that 
Gay has an intention of poking fun at the sentimental dramatists' 
uncompromising faith in the innate goodness of human nature, 

The character of Polly has given rise to much speculation whether 
the author means to make her a sentimental heroine, or a satirized 
portrait Dr Bateson puts the peculfar suggestion that she is equally 
a character of sentiment and a caricature of sentinfentalism.? It seems 
that the character has given rise to this conflicting opinion since it has 
not been properly developed in the play. The author subsequently 
developed this character in a sequel to The Beggars Opera, entitled 
Polly (Printed 1729). A perusal of this playlet confirms the view ex- 
pressed here. It may be suggested that the relative disregard to which 
the character has been relegated precludes the possibility of its being 
a truly sentimental character. A serious, sentimental heroine would 
never have been placed in the context of a play where everybody is 
treated satirically and everything is in planned disorder. More- 
over, a genuine sentimental heroine is not likely to behave so ludi- 
crously as Polly does in Act IL, scene xv; Act ІП, scene xi and the 
final scene. She would also not have been put in the uncongenial 
position of a rival to such a loathsome creature as Lucy. 

The language Polly and Lucy use in Act HI, scene ix, is apparent- 
ly a caricature of the excesses of the sentimental style. The screams 
and exclamations with which their conversations are interspersed sug~ 
gest the probability of their having been intended as a satirical imita- 
tion of the continual flow of sighs and tears of a typical sentimental 
heroine like Indiana (Steele’s The Conscious Lovers). Again, in Act I, 
scene viii Mrs. Peachum faints on hearing that Polly loves Macheath. 
Here Gay seems to make fun of the ready tanner in which senti- 
mental characters fall, or pretend to fall, into swoons on the slightest 
excitement. Indeed, one of the main efforts of the author appears to 
be directed against lapses into cheap pathos. 

The craving of the contemporary audience for strict adherence to 
the requirements of poetic justice and the ready and willing compliance 
of this demand by the sentimental dramatists in utter disregard of the 
basic principles of drama are cynically parodied in the fimal scene of 
the play m course of the conversation between ithe Beggar and the 
Player. Nettleton suggests that the double ending of Gay’s play is a 
palpable hit on the conventional happy ending of sentimental plays’. 
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The Beggar's Opera contains а satirical attack upon sentimental comedy 
in another respect. The cheap didacticism of sentimental comedy is 
trenchantly ridiculed by the Beggar at the close of the play. Here Gay 
ridicules those spurious moralists who make life miserable by their un- 
necessary emphasis on false values. These people, according to Gay, 
should be exposed and laughed at without mercy. Although Macheath's 
life and activities are diametrically opposite to normal social conven- 
tions, they are still a correct satirical presentation of actual social condi- 
tions and it is no use condemning him unless .the false values and 
rotten conventions of life have been counteracted and proper solutions 
found for the social, political and moral diseases. The hypocrisy of 
the double dealers who lure the unwary people by their equivocal 
presentation of mral problems and occupy covetable positions in 
society by fradulent means is set against the “honesty” of the open 
method of men like Macheath. Viewed in this light the character of 
Macheath is a sharp satire on all those persons who constantly don 
the laurels of sham morality and decency. The value of the satire is 
not minimized by the fact that Gay indulges in it in an apparently 
festive mood; he wants to provide amusement at the expense of 
sentimental affectations and false moral standards of his time. 

With Gay there appears to have been a marked hostility, both in 
temperament and in principle, to sentimentalism. Still, he does not 
seem to have brought a fixed desire of fighting it in the province of 
drama. There is little evidence in his plays that he wants to initiate 
a movement protesting against the excesses of sentimental comedy. 
His aggressive realism constitutes a strong reaction to the various 
abuses of his time. But the historical value of The Beggar's Opera, 
in its emphasis on humour and laughter in comedy at a time when 
sentimentalism had been rapidly encroaching upon its province, can 
hardly be questioned. The enormous success of the play* points out 
one important thing. Five years earlier The Conscious Lovers had 
been produced with great success and Professor Nicoll has taken this 
success to be symbolizing the changing tone of the аре. But the 
unique success of The Beggar’s Opera indicates that only five years 
later the theatre-loving people were ready to respond approvingly to 
a play sparkling with laughter and satire. 
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version of the poem Keats had written "Cheek-pillowed on my fair 
love’s white ripening breast." The revised version significantly avoids 
the epithets “cheek-pillowed” and “white” and thereby attains a refine- 
ment of the rank sensuousness of the original. In ‘the sonnet to 
Fanny beginning with “I cry your mercy” the image of the “warm, 
white, lucent, million-pleasured breast’ has a hectic passion about it. 
In the Bright Star sonnet the breast would be for ever ripening, 
never ripe. This mature linguistic vitality is reminiscent of 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d 

eFor ever panting and for ever young. (Grecian Urn, 26-27) 
Even if the epithets like "creamy breast” and “ripening breast” srike one 
as voluptuous one need not shun them as morally reprehensible. Robin 
Mayhead points out that “some of the most magnificent poetry in exist- 
ence is gorgeously voluptuous”. Moreover, voluptuousness in Keats 
is “curiously ambiguous” for in Keats it has a tendency to culminate 
in swooning or at any rate it involves a turning away from what is 
sharply perceived. Іп Keats, as in all great poetry, the end of the 
metaphor is not acute visual clarity, nor is it merely an intense sen- 
sory clarity, 

Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair; 

Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy breast: 

Are things on which the dazzled senses rest 

Till the fond, fixed eyes forget they stare, 

(Woman! when I behold thee flippant, vain, 15-18.) 

In Keats’s poetry once the visual and tactile senses are engaged several 
other senses are roused to a tenebrous activity which precludes both 
the static character of what is merely seen and felt and the unmus- 
cularity of what is merely thought. The eyes forget they stare. 

Thus it might be argued that by means of sublime correspondences 
feelings of religious purity associated with the star are driven into the 
sestet and the eroticism has been sublimated. The steadfastness of the 
star has been transferred into the most piercing of the poet’s longing 
for an earthly paradise. The octet is an anagoge of the sestet. There 
is no real dichotomy involved. The abyss of human felicity is coter- 
minus with the serenity of starry heavens. The journey homeward is 
a passage through the spatial world. 

It has been suggested that Keats was a kind of Tantalus reaching 
for the apples of the Hesperides? ; and all his major poems celebrate 
“Immediate sensation being intensified by the ideal of a postmortal 
elysium in which earthly happiness is repeated in a finer tone."21 The 
Bright Star sonnet is an emphatic statement of this creed. It is one 
of the loveliest poems in English literature and certainly the best of 
Keats’s sonnets. . 
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THE death of Sir Herbert Read on 12 June, 1968 within a year of 
Siegfried Sassoon's has removed from the world another distinguished 
poet of the First World War reducing the number of the poets who 
survived it to a verf limited few, of which Mr. Edmund Blunden is 
of course one. 

Sir Herbert was born in 1893 ie, the year in which Wilfred Owen, 
the greatest of the war poets, was born. But he survived Owen, who 
was killed in the war in 1918, just by half a century and died in his 
seventyfifth year full of honours that any literary man would covet. 
Like Owen, Herbert Read was born in an obscure family, and was 
the son of a farmer in Yorkshire. Like Owen again, Herbert Read 
fought in the First World War for three years as an Infantry Officer 
and won the Military Cross in 1917 and the D.S.O in 1918. Sbortly 
before his death Owen also had won the Military Cross in 1918 But 
Herbert Read, who had a much longer lease of life, was knighted in 
1953. 

Most relevant to our discussion is the fact that Herbert Read like 
Owen and few others (Sassoon, Robert Graves, Robert Nichols, 
Osbert Sitwell, and Isaac Rosenberg) held the same realistic view 
about the War and exploded in bis poetry the myth of tbe 
romantic idealism of the soldier of which in the initial phase of the 
War Rupert Brooke was the most powerful exponent. 

Herbert Read and the poets mentioned above wrote a new kind 
of poetry about the War which was not war poetry so much as anti-war 
poetry. The brutal truth of the War behind the poetic abstractions 
is pictured by Herbert Read in his well known anthology piece Happy 
Warrior written in imitation of Wordsworth's Happy Warrior but 
altogether in a different vein: 

His wild heart beats with painful sobs, 
His strained hands clench as ice-cold rifle, 
His aching jaws grip a hot parched tongue, 
His wide eyes search unconsciously. 


He cannot shriek. 
Bloody saliva . 
Dribbles down his shapeless jacket. 
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I saw him stab 

And stab again 

A well-killed Boche. 

This the happy warrior, 
2 This is he.... 

Much of Read's best poetry had nothing to do with the War, yet 
it is by his war poetry that he achieved his first distinction as a poet. 

Not only this. His experience of and attitude to the War were the 
determining factors in the shaping of his genius, both creative and criti- 
cal. Herbert Read’s was a versatile genius the activity of which dovered 
many fields—poetry, literary criticism, criticism of arts (fine and plastic), 
of society and of politics. Poetical works include Naked Warriors 
(1919), Mutations of the Phoenix (1923) and A World within a War 
(1945). The latest edition of his Collected Poems was published in 
1966. Critical works include Phases of English Poetry (1928), Eng- 
lish Prose Style (1928), Form in Modern Poetry (1932), Art Now (1933), 
Art and Society (1937), Wordsworth (1930), Coleridge as a Critic (1949), 
Byron (1951), The True Voice of Feeling (1953), etc, Read’s essays 
include Reason and Romanticism (1926), The Sense of Glory (1929), 
In Defence of Shelley (1936), and A Coat of Many Colours (1945). 
The Green Child (1935), is his solitary novel and Annals of Innocence 
and experience (including The Innocent Eye 1933, In Retreat 1925, 
and Ambush 1946)is Read’s autobiographical account in prose. 

Herbert Read’s war poetry is most remarkable for its realistic pic- 
tures of the horror of the War. What makes the poem Happy 
Warrior (quoted above) remarkable is concentration on the image of 
the horror of the war. This is due to the influence on Herbert Read 
of the Imagist school of poets formed in 1913 by some Americans, 
Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell, and Hilda Doolittle. The imagist tech- 
nique demanded above all concentration on the image. Herbert Read 
employed this technique in a number of his war poems. 

In Kneeshaw Goes to War, Kneeshaw's attitude to the War was, 
like most of his fellow soldiers, a kind of romantic adventure into 
the unknown. It need hardly be said that Kneeshaw’s attitude to war 
was in fact Herbert Read's own in the initia] phase of ‘the War. Ihe 
War for Kneeshaw stood as a symbol of a world in which he could 
realise his youthful dreams and from the strange land of the War he 
hoped to return "laden with strange merchandise" But soon his illu- 
sions were broken: 

Kneeshaw felt himself 

A cog in some evil engine 

...into the black terror. 
Тһе reality of the war begins to reveal itself to him. Не sees a com- 
rade sink in the mud and when his other comrades fail to drag him 
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out, ‘an officer shot him through the head’: 

He clutched and they tugged, 
But slowly he sank. 

' His terror grew— 
Grew visibly when the viscous ooze 
Reached his neck. s 
And there he seemed to stick, 
Sinking no more. 

. They could not dig him out— 
The oozing mud would flow back again. 


The dawn was very near, * 
An officer sffot nim through the head: 

Referring to the above passage, Mr. Maurice Hussey observes: 
“Nowhere in the literature of the war is the horror of cam- 
paigning through the mud in Flanders more dramatically 
caught in words." 

In the same passage from which the above extract is taken Mr. 

Hussey says: 

“Very close in spirit to Sassoon’s is some of the poetry of 
Herbert Read. He conveys the close paternalistic relations of 
officer to his men in My Company. He also sounds a vein of 
dark satire."2 І 

Soon Kneeshaw loses а leg in ап accidental explosion of a bomb 

while digging the earth and is invalided home. From now on, on crutches 
He stalked the woods and hills of his native land 
And on the hills he would sing this war song. 

And this war song was of course related to his own career as a 

soldier from the time he enlisted in the army with romantic dreams 

to the time of his being invalided home with the loss of a leg, and 
the song ends with Kneeshaw's desire to speak the truth of the war 
as he realised it in the fighting line. “То tell the truth about war’ 
was, as we know, Owen’s own desire which he expressed in his poetry 
as also in his well known Preface. That Read shared Owen’s attitude 
.to ear is further confirmed by his quotation of two sentences from 

Owen's Preface in an essay The Failure of the War Books which was 

written during the Second World War and published in his A Coat 

of Many Colours (1945): 

“Young writers who took part in the last war (the First World 
War) came back with one desire: to tell the truth about war, 
to expose its horrors, its inhumanity, its indignity. They knew 
that it was no good crying over spilt blood, no good trying to 
console themselves or their contemporaries. But at least they 
might warm the coming generations. ‘All a poet can do ta-day 
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is warn, wrote Wilfred Owen. ‘That is why the true Poets 
must be truthful’. 
It should be noted that the whole of the passage quoted above was 
inspired by Owen’s Preface from which the two sentences are quoted. 
In fact when he wrote the essay he had in mind the war literature 
particularly the poetry of Owen and the well known novel of Remarque 
as is apparent from the following observations in the same essay: 
“Remarque, like Owen, wanted to warn the new generation. 
He did warn them; so did the film which was based on his 
book. So did scores of books that floated to success on the 
tide of Al! Quiet, which itself quickly became the besteselling 
novel of our time."* . ` 

Kneeshaw Goes to War appears in the collectien of poems, Neked 
Warriors, which was published in 1919 ie. a year after the death of 
Wilfred Owen. It is interesting to observe that there is some simi- 
larity between this poem and Wilfred Owen's Disabled. Both poems 
deal with a young recruits romantic illusions of the war when he 
enlists in the army and in both the soldier loses either ome of his 
legs or both (Read's Kneeshaw loses one leg and Owen's unnamed 
soldier loses both), and returns home as an invalid with his romantic 
dreams completely shattered. But whereas Read concentrates on the 
gruesome detail of the horror of the war, Owen concentrates on the 
pathos of the situation, pushing its horrible side to the background. 
It is this ‘pity of war’, which is central to Owen’s poetry, that makes 
Owen’s poem move a reader in a manner in which Read’s poem can- 
not because of its emphasis on the horror of the war. 

The question of Owen’s poem being influenced by Read’s does not 
arise. Owen’s Disabled was written much earlier than in July or 
August 1918 and first published, posthumously in 1919, in the fourth 
cycle of Wheels edited by Edith Sitwell? Herbert Read May have 
written the poem independently, though the possibility of the influence 
of Owen's poem on Read's Kneeshaw Goes to War cannot be wholly 
ruled out. For we shall see later that in some of the war poems 
which Herbert Read had written years after the First World War, 
something of the spirit of Owen's poetry was recaptured, 

The Execution of Cornelius Vane is a narrative poem dealing with 
the story of an unheroic soldier who on a charge of desertion was 
shot dead by a court martial. Lucidity of style and simplicity and 
directness of expression constitute the main features of the poem. 
Throughout the narrative is interspersed Herbert Read's feeling for 
the beauties of Nature, 

To escape fighting the soldier shot away his right index finger when 
alone on sentry duty. But he was made to cook for the company 
to which he belonged. So he peels potatoes when other men do the 
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fighting. But this peaceful life in the army kitchen was not to continue 
for long. When the enemy broke through the line he was asked to 
fight along with the rest of the camp followers. He held out his 
fingerless hand and said that he could not fight. ‘But you can stab’ 
was the sharp retort. When he came near the fighting line, the sight 
of the flight of the bullets and of the bursting of shells around him 
frightened him so much that he ran for life to the open fields before 
him till at last he reached a wood in which he slept for the night. 
He may have deserted his comrades, but his love of life and of Nature 
never deserted him even in his flight : 
* He was still running when he began to perceive 
The tranquillity of the* fields 
. And the *battle distant. 

Away in the north-east were men marching on the road; 

Behind were the smoke ... in a sky of limpid gold. 
Next morning he resumes his journey of flight, crossed a canal and 
took shelter in а deserted house and refreshed himself by the mouldy 
bread and wine left by its inmates. While eating, he suddenly heard 
in the neighbourhood the sounds of the machine-gun fire and his 
soul shivered with fear. Instantaneously he took to his heels. Behind 
him was the fear of death and before him was the lure of the 
beauties of Nature. So he ran on and on for life : 

The sun was more golden now .... the green dusk. 
"Iwo days later he entered a village and was arrested. He was tried 
and sentenced to death by a court martial He said nothing in self- 
defence, only a dumb anger and a despair filled his soul. But even 
at the moment of being shot he asserted his love of the beauties 
of Nature from which he was being unjustly and permanently cut 
off by death. He does not complain why he should be killed; but 
instead he makes the pathetic query—what wrong has he done that 
he should have to leave these? 

The bright sun rising... 

And the birds that sing. 
The Execution of Cornelius Vane is a narrative poem of crystalline 
beauty. Concerned with the First World War the poem is free from 
the realism of the horror of the war which characterises so much 
of his pcetry of the First War; it is also free from the meta- 
physical thought which characterises much of his later war verse. 
Realism of war is subordinated to pathos and stress is laid, as in 
Owen’s poetry, on the value of life and its gifts. On the other hand, 
in this poem Herbert Read gives a realistic picture of the psychology 
of a common soldier—a picture which gives the lie direct to the 
romantic picture of the heroic soldier as painted by the bardic type 
of poets for generations before the First World War. Cornelitis may 
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be an unheroic soldier, but there is nothing uncommon or unnatural 
about his psychology. In fact, his psychology represents that of a 
common soldier who, like him, does not want war, does not want 
to get killed in the war and who, similarly, would like to get out 
of it—if he could help it—by any means, desertion or self-inflicted 
wounds. 'This aspect of a common soldier's psychology has been 
dealt with by Owen and Siegfried Sassoon (Cf. Owen's 5.1.07. and 
Sassoon's Suicide in Trenches). 

Into the texture of the poem is finely woven an intense feeling 
for Nature in a manner which reminds us of a similar treatment, of 
Nature by Owen in some of his poetry especially in his Spring 
Offensive. The story of Cornelius from his flight to his execution is 
set against a background of the beauties of Nature which constitute 
part and parcel of Cornelius's life and with which he is most reluctant - 
to part. Owen's Spring Offensive also has for its backdrop the beau- 
ties of Nature in spring which Owen's soldiers before their actual 
offensive regaled their eyes with and ‘whose bounty’ most reluctantly 
‘these have spurned’. The technical aspect of the poem also deserves 
a mention. Herbert Read has not followed the Georgian tradition 
in the construction of the verse. The stanzas lack uniformity of con- 
struction and are composed of varying number of unrhymed lines of 
varying lengths. 

The fellowship that was formed among the soldiers in the fighting line 
had been the sourct of many a fine poem of the First War. The finest 
example is Owen’s Greater Love. Other remarkable poems dealing 
with this theme of fellowship are Blunden’s Their Very Memory, 
Sasoon’s To any Dead Officer and Sick Leave, E. A. Mackintosh’s In 
Memorium, and Robert Graves's Two Fusiliers. Herbert Read's My 
Company and behind it a similar inspiration. In this poem Read ‘con- 
veys, as Mr Hussey puts it, ‘the close paternalistic relations between 
officer and his men.* But it is something more than this. It is the 
expression of that feeling which transcends the barrier between an offi- 
cer and his men and ties them together in the fighting line ‘by the wet 
bond of blood' or, to use Owen's words, *with the bandage of the arm 
that drips.’ 

The poet says that he cannot exactly remember when he came +0 
identify himself with the soldiers in the company under his command, 
but what he remembers is that he loved them and they loved him. 
Their love was so complete that the whole company became ‘a body 
and a soul entire’: 

.. We've fought together 
Compact, unanimous ; 
And I have felt the pride of leadership. 


. Many of the soldiers of the company of which the poet was the com- 
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mander will no doubt fall in the war someday creating a great void 
in his soul. On that day his soul will ery out in profound sympathy 
for the comrades that are no more: 

Someday in the loneliest wilderness, 

Someday my heart will cry. А 

For the soul that has been, but that now 

Is scattered with the winds, 

Deceased and devoid. 

І know that I'll wander with a cry: 

e ‘O beautiful men, О men I loved, 

O whither are you gone, my company?’ 
The feeling of Igve and soliderity which binds the poet as a soldier 
with his fellow soldiers as expressed in the first part of the poem has 
been exquisitely expressed by Owen in his Greater Love: 

Red lips are not so red .... in my stead. 
The same part is also reminiscent of Owen’s Apologia especially of its 
last six stanzas beginning “And witnessed exultation—etc.” 

The second part of the poem is conceived in the vein of Sassoon’s 
The Redeemer and reflects something of the sentiment of the latter 
poem. Herbert Read, like Sassoon, calls his men ‘modern Christs”: 

My men, my modern Christs, 

Your bloody agony confronts the world. 
In the fewest possible words and right in the manner of the Imagists, 
Herbert Read, in the third part of his My Company, provides a realistic 
picture of the horror of the war as the dead body of the soldier killed 
in the war keeps dangling on the barbed wire in the No-Man’s-Land : 

A man of mine lies on the wire; 

And he will rot 

And first his lips 

The worms will eat. 

It is not thus I would have him kissed, 

But with the warm passionate lips 

Of is comrade here. 
In sharp contrast with this stark realism is a vision which Read con- 
veys in the last (4th) part of his poem. The vision is the actual con- 
flict of his men with the enemies lifted on to an imaginative plane and 
transformed into a clash of clouds of birds in the sky. We can see 
that the vision has something of the quality of Owen’s The Show. 
This visionary quality is rare in Read’s war poetry and appears with 
exquisite effects in one if his last poems about the Second World War 
entitled 1945. What probably Herbert Read means in the last stanza 
is that while actually leading his men in the fighting line, he has to 
put his sympathy for his men out of court and ‘assume a giant atti- 
tude and godlike mood’ if he is to view the actual fighting ‘detachedly’. 
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In that vision 

The men I've lived with 

Lurch suddenly into a far perspective; 

They distantly gather like a dark cloud of birds. 

* In the autumn sky. 

Urged by some unanimous 

Volition or fate, 

Clouds clash in opposition ; 

The sky quivers, the dead descend ; 

Earth yawns ° 
The vision over, the poet swings back, to reality: 

Then again I assume/My human docility, • 

Bow my head/And share their doom. 
Towards the end of My Company occurs the following passage: 

From my giant attitude, 

In godlike mood, 

I laugh till space is filled 

With hellish merriment. 
It is not difficult to see that the passage represents the refined form 
of the attitude of insensibility of which Owen speaks in his Insensi- 
bility and which enabled his soldiers to stand their ordeal in the 
battlefield and ‘laugh with the dying unconcerned’. The last lines of 
the poem—‘Bow my head/And share their doom’ appear to be ап 
echo of the concluding lines of Owen’s The Show: 

And Death fell with me, like a deepening moan. 

Showed me its > eet the feet of many men, 

And the fresh-severed head of it, my head. 
The poem is not without its technical interest. The stanzaic form of 
verse is rejected and so are rejected the traditional metre, rhyme and 
rhythm. The lines of the different parts of the poem are of unequal 
lengths. But the lines of Read's verse have a rhythm of their own 
which follows the movement of thought. The verse pattern also 
varies from part to part—a technique which T. S. Eliot bas used in 
his poetry in a masterly fashion. It may be noted here that in his 
later verse Herbert Read has made greater technical experiments, 

The realism of Herbert Read's war poetry should be remarked upon 

here. His realistic pictures of the horror of the war have no doubt 
a considerable documentary value and are remarkable for their force 
of immediacy of appeal And there is no doubt that they made great 
impact on the minds of the people of the time when they were pre- 
sented before the public. But in the long run they failed to impress 
the readers who developed an immunity to them and even began to 
dislike them. Far less could such realism rise to the level of high 
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poetry in which the realism is always transmuted by the poet's 
creative imagination. The limitation of Herbert Read’s realism is 
apparent in the poems which are based on direct impressions of the 
war. But he was able to give better poetry when he recreated his 
reminiscences of the war in terms of imaginative experience years after, 
the event, 

Of the limitations of the realism in his war poetry Herbert Read 
was quite aware as his observations, made during the second World 
War, on the popularity of his The Happy Warrior will show: 

el have myself been struck by the fact that one and only 
one of my war poems has been extensively quoted in antho- 
logies and revjews—a simple but very bitter and horrible poem 
called The Happy Warrior. From a literary point of view I am 
sure it is by no means the best of my war poems, but it has 
had a terrible fascination for many people. It expresses in an 
extreme degree the horror of war, and it, and other poems and 
stories of the same kind, should have been an effective warn- 
ing. As it is, the suspicion now grows upon me that such 
writing was fuel to the inner flames of the war spirit." 

It has been said that Herbert Read had written some of his best 
poetry about the War years after the event In the poems of this 
second group Read has grown cynical and metaphysical. 

One of his most remarkable poems concerned with the First World 
War, but written long after the event, is The End of a War. The 
poem is based on a situation which, occurred on the 10th of November, 
1918, but the poem was written in 1931-2 and published in 1933. 
The poem is prefaced by an argument in prose of the incident and 
is followed by an explanatory note on his purpose for doing so. In 
this note he refers to the incident and declares: "But its horrors do 
not accuse any particular nation...." The incident on which the 
poem is based is not incorporated in the poem but narrated in the 
preface and is as follows:  Misled by the false information given by 
a wounded German officer a British battalion happened to be in a 
place in front ой a church of a French village. ‘A party| of the Ger- 
man machine-gunners who lay ambushed in the tower of the church 
opened fire on the British battalion and inflicted very heavy casualties 
on it. The survivors routed out and destroyed the enemy, while one 
of its corporals killed the German officer who betrayed them. 

The incident gives Read an occasion for his metaphysical specula- 
tions on the motives of different people for their participation in the 
War. The poem has three parts of which the first deals with the 
“Meditation of the Dying German Officer", the second with the 
"Dialogue between the Body and the Soul” of a French girl who was 
murdered by the Germans, and the third with the “Meditation of the 
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Waking English Officer"—waking next morning to the sound of the 
bells from the church proclaiming armistice, 

It appears from the reflection of the dying German Officer that it 
is not out of any religious motive that he fights and dies, but for 
certain values such as Emperor, Flag, and Empire in which he has 
his implicit faith. But as regards his death he leaves it to his fate: 
“I die, but death was destined." Death for him as non-believer is а 
kind of dissolution into *nothing'—so finite/so small| Nichts. On the 
elaboration of this motive Read has bestowed as many as one hundred 
and thirty two or so lines—a proof of the diffusive character, of the 
style in which the poem has been written. 

The second part which deals with the dialogue between the Body 
and the Soul of the murdered French girl introduces other motives 
such as martyrdom and patriotism. The Body claims that it was 
murdered for the sake of France and Christianity. Apart from the 
patriotic feeling which inspired many soldiers in the initial phase of the 
War, there was also a sense of martyrdom at work in their minds in 
ihe sense that they were fighting for the righteousness of their cause, 
for truth and justice; their death in the War, therefore, was invested 
with the halo of martyrdom similar to that of Christ. The Soul, how- 
ever, comes with a different version of the tale. It declares that many 
innocent people have been killed in the War though they had no cause 
to fight for; they were none the less martyrs for that. The Body 
replies that such people leave themselves to their fate and "die think- 
ing the face ой God not love but hate." The Soul's concluding reply : 

“Those who die for a cause die comforted and coy 

Believing their cause God’s cause they die with joy.” 
In this dialogue, it will be observed, the different motives and feelings 
at work behind the War are laid bare and not debated. 

The third part, which deals with the reflection of the Working Eng- 
lish Officer, discloses bim waking on the following morning only to 
discover, to his surprise, that he is alive and to realise from the sound 
of the church bells that armistice has been declared and peace has come. 

Though a non-believer, the German Officer accepts certain values— 
Flag, Fatherland, and Emperor—for which he fights. But the English 
Officer has no cause to fight for: 22% 

I answered no cali 
there was no cause to answer 
The English Officer vividly describes his initial reaction to the War 
after his, as he calls it, ‘wild plunge’ into it. The war is described 
in terms of the elemental image of the storm in the whirlpool of which 
he was like a helpless twig driven to and fro: 
Listless 
I felt the storm about me........ inmost coil. 
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In the weariness and boredom of a long night watch on the enemy 
line he is given to reflection on his "life's inconstant drift. Before 
his reflection the reality of God, batred, love, and the human heart 
vanishes. Even life itself becomes a fine form of matter, a 'ridge 
between eternal death and life eternal, a moment of time temporal, 
The life of an individual is, therefore, nothing in comparison with the 
infinite which is the ultimate reality. So he welcomes death from the 
enemy at that very moment. At the beginning of the War his resolve 
was to fight for the 'rights of men', and when the War was over and 
peace was restored, to fight for ‘will and justice’. But that was before 
he faced death every moment in the battlefield and hope turned into 
the bitterness of degpair. In this mood of despair born out of his 
bitter experience of the War he comes to lose his faith in God and 
to rely on a “mechanic force" governing the моПа and its acts and 
leading man back to his original state of barbarism and animal exist- 
ence. The other alternative that presents itself to his thought is that 
‘we act God's purpose in an obscure way’. On this second possibility 
even evil may have a meaning, and in its obscure way, chasten and 
purify us; if may be a 'fire to burn our dross to temper us to finer 
stock’. On this assumption of God as God of love he would join 
with the peasants in the prayer to God for the peace tbat has come. 

It should be observed that what concerns Herbert Read most in the 
poem is the metaphysical aspects of the incident and not the incident 
itself which is deliberately kept out of the poem. Mr. Francis Berry 
has rightly observed:  "Evidently, for the poet's purpose, it was the 
metaphysical, and not the narrative, possibilities that counted."? This 
art of Read's is to be sharply contrasted with that of any other 
war poet, particularly Owen, who would have concentrated, in а 
similar situation, on the incident or the situation and kept the meta- 
physical speculations out of the poem. Owen, for instance, would 
have dealt with the situation in a manner so as to bring out the 
pathos inherent in it and kept ‘metaphysics’ either entirely out of the 
poem or left it for the readers to draw it out. For this we need only 
to refer to his Disabled where similar motives of a soldier are men- 
tioned. In that poem, it will be observed, prominence is given not to 
the ‘motives themselves, but to the pathos involved in the situation. 
To quote again Mr. Berry: “The poem takes for granted what other 
writers might have developed, and iustead concentrates on the prob- 
lems of value, belief, and doubt emergent from the situation—prob- 
lems which are not formally debated, but which are subjected to a 
variety of possible attitudes."? 

It will be further observed that the metaphysical speculations do not 
naturally grow out of the situation on which they are based. On the 
other hand, one has the suspicion that the situation which is assumed 
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in the poem is a mere pretext for Read to indulge in the metaphysical 
discussion. This cleavage between the situation and philosophy 
accounts for the failure of the poem as a poetry or even as meta- 
physical poetry. In short, in this poem the metaphysician in Herbert 
Read has got the better of the poet. There is a lot of brain work 
but little emotion in the poem. In The End of a War, as in much 
of his later verse, Read has given us some ‘terse intellectual poetry 
of austere beauty’. There is no doubt that in his later verse Read 
has achieved a brilliant poetic style which for want of emotion becomes 
hard and cold. I can hardly resist the temptation of quoting further 
from the observations of Mr. Berry on this poem : 
"It might be asserted that tfie language gf the poem is lean 
and colourless ; that its image-content is meagre; that it gives 
the effect of over-deliberation. Unless a metaphysical poet is 
a Dante, these are sacrifices that a poem has to make if it is 
to dedicate itself to a passion of this kind.” 10 
After the First World War Herbert Read became more and more 
cynical and his verse became more and more intellectual and terse. 
He also made extensive experiments in a kind of free verse of his 
own which he had adopted as the regular medium for his poetry 
since the twenties. In his free verse, he rejected traditional] metre’ and 
thymes and broke the lines of his verse into different lengths and 
arranged them in the form of a poem. Sometimes the break took 
place arbitrarily, in the middle of a word. The examples below will 
illustrate the points : 
His limbs 
dangle 
like marionettes’ g 
over 
a 
mauve 
sea. (Picaresque) 


S dus to single 
perceptions communic- 
ation is not essential.—(Beata I Alma) 
It had been noted by some critics that the poetry of the twenties 
had been predominantly satirical. Read’s poetry of the period was 
no exception to this. The war verse he had written in the twenties 
also shows prominence of this satiric spirit. A Short Poem for 
Armistice Day, for instance, has been conceived from beginning to 
end in a satirical vein. The poem has a reference to the armistice 
day of the First World War. The central idea of the poem is that 
the honour shown to the war dead on the armistice Day by means 
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of "artificial flowers of paper tin and metal thread" is nothing short 
of mockery. The satire hardened by cynicism emerges in the second 
half of the poem: _ 
I have no power therefore have patience 
These flowers gave no sweet scent 
no lustre in the petal no increase 
from fertilizing flies and bees. 
No seed they have no seed 
their tendrils are of wire and grip 
the buttonhole the lip 
and never fade 
And will not fade thoug life 
and lustre go in genuine flowers 
and men like flowers are cut 
and withered on a stem, 
And will not fade a year or more 
I stuck one in a candlestick 
and there it clings about the socket 
I have no power therefore have patience, 
The lines ‘men like flowers are cut/and withered on a stem’ appear 
to echo the sentiment expressed in the following lines from Owen’s 
Insensibility : 

The front line withers, 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 

For poets’ tearful fooling : 
The line ‘I have no power therefore have patience’, which occurs twice 
in the poem, acts like a, refrain and closes the poem. The implication 
of the line is that as he has no power to undo the hypocrisy prac- 
tised on a large scale on the Armistice Day by the people in their 
show of honour to the millions killed in the War, his only alternative 
is to "have patience’. 

In another poem The Nuncio written by Herbert Read in the 
twenties, the same cynicism and satirical glance at the propaganda 
speeches made in wartime are apparent : 

‘We may not have long to wait 

* not so very long. 


There has been despair: the first shock of defeat 

cost us more losses in faith than in men. 

Now we must build again 

repair our broken parapets 

dig fresh communication trenches. 

'The lines are cut; runners must proceed with messages 
At all costs we must make contact 

assemble our scattered units 
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issue orders for a counter-attack. 


Against tyrants there is only one weapon 
anciently the pen now the microphone, ' 
From the high tension of our minds 
. must radiate such measures as the situation demands, 
From Moscow Princeton Berlin and Paris 
from London Tokyo Rome and Buenos Ayres 
from every city school and cloister 
we must gather to avoid disaster. 
Our structures are of steel and glass . 
their subtle struts not obvious , 
we build with space in space 4 
and by ingenuity produce 
our aerial houses high towers 
our winding stairs— 
all is in light 
above board and ought 
to win the approval of the masses." 


[ At the end of the speech the audience left the hall each jntent, 

each mind full of plans, prognostications and strategies. ] 
The Nuncio is a long poem of one hundred and ninety one lines in 
‘unmetrical couplets’. There are no regular stanzas. What looks like 
a stanza is nothing short of an arbitrary number of lines grouped 
together and given the appearance of a stanza. Apparently there are 
no traditional rhymes in the whole poem. But a very careful ana- 
lysis of the poem will reveal that Herbert Read had employed almost 
throughout the poem a different kind of rhymes known as para- 
rhymes which had been used, extensively, and perfected by Owen in 
his war poetry To my knowledge, no critic has ever observed the 
considerable influence of the para-rhyming technique of Owen on this 
particular poem of Read's. In fact, the poem is, apart from its con- 
tent of the wartime propaganda speeches, merely an exercise in para- 
rhymes exactly in Owen's manner. 


Be it mentioned here that Owen had used two kinds of para- 
rhymes in his poetry. The first kind is the regular para-rhyme which 
Һе had used extensively such as groined: groaned/hall: hell/grained: 
ground/mourn: moan/years: yours/laughed: left/spoiled: | spill 
mystery:  mastery/etc. (Strange Meeting); leaves:  lives/ferns: 
fawns/summer : simmer/cauldron: children/loads: lids: lads 
(Miners); rest: roost/days; doze/ardours: odours/stairs : start/(The 
Roads Also) etc. The second kind of para-rhymes which Owen has 
used very sparingly is the partial ones (ie. in which only the last 
parts or syllables of the words para-rhyme) such bestirred: stared| 
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eyes : bless[untold : distilled|tigress : progress|taint : stint] escaped : 
scooped|(Strange Meeting); coal:  recall|number: remember/pits: 
repudied: —indeed|(Miners); room: | dream[stops: taps/tears: up- 
stairs|(The Roads Also), etc. The para-rhymes of the regular type 
used by Herbert Read in The Nuncio are few in number:—rabbit: 
robot/fire: fear/rash: rush/ill: all. Almost throughout the rest of the 
long poem Read has employed. the partial para-rhymes which had been 
very sparingly used by Owen :—weapon: microphone/minds: de- 
mands[Paris: Ayres|cloister: disaster|wind: mind/wall: appeal: 
steel | bunting: ranting | war: core / escapes: dupes | criss-cross: 
glass/ambush: mesh/space:  pierce|traverse: eyes: nose: course] 
supreme: flame/priests: Беһезз| Шу: eternally|feeling: ruling! stood: 
tide|(cf. Owen’s ‘stars; tears)| Hand : command] prevails: | symbols/ 
level: evil/ hall: full] towers: stairs (cf. Owen's stairs: towers or stars 
in The Roads Also), etc. 

It is evidently clear that for his poem Herbert Read has mainly 
adopted the technique of partial para-rhymes which Owen had used 
so sparingly. It is needless to say that Read’s use of the para- 
rhyming technique has not been as happy or successful as Owen's 
employment of it had been. The Nuncio seems to have caught some- 
thing of the tone and spirit of Owen's Smile, Smile, Smile particularly 
in the manner in which Starr, the speaker, delivers his wartime speech 
over the microphone. It is the same manner in which the ‘Mail’ in 
Owen's poem conducted war efforts through its pages. A close and 
comparative study of the two poems will reveal this subtle influence of 
Owen's poem on Herbert Read’s The Nuncio. Starr's speech over 
the mike is clear and bold on points which are relevant to the war 
efforts, but indistinct and almost inaudible on points related to peace- 
time reconstruction: 

. and when 
Star spoke again 
his whisper barely reached the microphone, 
Owen's poem begins thus: — 
Head to limp head, the sunk-eyed wounded scanned 
Yesterday's Mail; the casualties (typed small) 
e And (large) Vast Booty from our Latest Haul. 
Also, they read of Cheap Homes, not yet planned 
For, said the paper, “When this war is done 
The men's first instinct will be making homes. 
Meanwhile their foremost need is aerodromes, 
It being certain the war has but begun 
etc. etc. 


Some of Herbert Read's poems of the twenties, apparently unconnected 
with war, contain memories which had haunted him ever Бійсе the 
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First War. Of this group of poems Beata l'Alma is one. The poem 
opens with a theme which is somewhat similar to T. S. Eliot's 
favourite theme of the timeless in time as both the title and the open- 
ing lines of the poem suggest. The title means—‘Blessed is the soul 
in which time does not run. The opening line is—'Time ends when 
vision sees its lapse in/liberty.’ 

The traumatic experience of the First War made Read one of ‘a 
cynic race’, and he could find nothing good in the post-war world, 
which he depicts in terms of imagery similar to that in Eliots The 
Waste Land. In the dark post-war world the poet moves like a blind 
man. Here are the opening stanzas of the poem: 

.... The seven ° 

sleepers quit their den and wild lamentations * 
fill our voiceless bodies. Echoes are. 

You will never understand the mind's 
misanthropy, nor see 

that all is foul and fit to screech in. 

It is an eye's anarchy: men are ghoulish stumps 
and the air is a river of opaque 

filth. God! I cannot see 

to design these stark reaches, these bulging 
contours pressed against me in the maddening dark. 


A blindman’s buff and no distilling 
of song for the woeful 
scenes of agony. Never 
will rest 
the mind an instant in its birdlike flutterings. 
In such a dark, drab, and dreary world one can neber expect peace 
of mind. Individuals are isolated and even communication is im- 
possible. The death wish, it seems, has seized the individuals. 

The poet then depicts the ‘cynic race’ to which he and his genera- 
tion, perpetually haunted as they are by the memories of the War. 
belong. The War has not only spelt destruction of human life on a 
gigantic scale, it has also affected the vegetative life of Nature: 

A cynic race—to bleak ecstasies 
we are driven by our 
sombre destiny. Men’s shouts 
are not 
glad enough to echo in our groined hearts. We know 
war and its dead, and famine’s bleached bones: 
black rot overreaching 
the silent pressure of life 
in fronds 
of green ferns and in the fragile shell of white flesh. 
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It may be incidentally mentioned that the stanzas quoted above appear 
to have caught echoes of one of Owen’s well-known poems, Miners, 
as is evident from Read's use of some significant phrases of Owen's 
poem such as ‘war and its dead’, ‘bleached bones’ and ‘white flesh’ 
(Owen has ‘white bones’), ‘fronds’ and ‘ferns’. The relevant lines 
from Owen’s Miners are quoted below: . 
I listened for a tale of leaves 
And smothered ferns; 
Frond-forests ; and the low, sly lives 
Before the fawns. 
. * ж ж 
I saw white bones іп the cinder-shard, 
Bones without number ; 
For many hearts with coal are charred 
And few remember. 
I thought of some who worked dark pits 
Of war and died 
Digging the rock where Death reputes 
Peace lies indeed. 
In Read's ‘groined hearts’ is paralleled Owen’s ‘hearts with coal are 
charred’. In the word ‘groined’ I also find an association with the 
same word in the lines "Down some profound dull tunnel, long since 
scooped/Through granites which titanic wars had groined' in Owen’s 
Strange Meeting. 

If the world is to be saved from this universal destruction by war. 
continues Read, it has to be peopled with a new race of men which 
‘must refashion’ ‘sense and image’, must develop a new kind of sensi- 
bility and a new kind of symbol for it: 

New children must be born of gods in 
a deathless Jand, where the 
uneroded rocks bound clear 
from cool 
glassy tarns, and no flat is in the mind or flesh. 
Sense and image they must refashion— 
they will not recreate 
e love: Jove ends in hate; they will 
not use 
words: words lie. 
Read's phrase ‘uneroded rocks’ may have an implication of the mean- 
ing of ‘digging the rock’ of Owen’s Miners. Read’s meaning of the 
phrase, when interpreted in terms of Owen’s phrase, will be that in 
the ‘deathless land’ of his vision, young men have not to ‘dig the 
rock’ of war and ‘die’. The phrase ‘words lie’ has an allusion, in 
the context of Read’s war memory, to the false propaganda of the 
4 * 
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political leaders of the First War by which ‘the doomed youth’ of his 
generation was deceived. The phrase may also have reference to the 
closing lines of Owen’s Dulce et Decorum est: 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 
* The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori 
Here may be quoted with some relevance the following passage from 
Herbert Read's essay The Failure of the War Books (1945) so as to 
throw some light on the meaning of the lines— Sense and image they 
must refashion etc.’ : in 
“We must continue to tell the truth about war as about all 
things. But ће telling must be a confession of shame and 
failure. After a Second World War either we perish as a civi- 
lisation or a new generation will create a new literature. Not 
a literature of reportage, of pride in experience, of vicarious 
suffering. But a literature of constructive imagination, of social 
idealism, of positive morality." 

Some of Read's poems were also inspired by the Spanish Civil War 
(e.g. Bombing Casualties in Spain). 

Annals of Innocence and Experience (1940) is Herbert Read's auto- 
biographical account of his experience of the First World War the 
memories of which have haunted him ~ever since. This work, like 
Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of War (1928) Robert Graves’s 
Goodbye to AH That, and Sassoon’s Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, 
is a highly readable book. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, too, Read had some- 
thing to say and said it finely too. Some of his finest poems about 
war had been written during the Second World War. In the poems 
of this period he does not record his reactions to the Second World 
War so much as he conveys his vision of the First. On the poems 
of this group he brings to bear his mature poetic powers, vision and 
a brilliant style. Some of the finest poems of this period are—Ta 
a Conscript of 1940, Dumkirk Ode (written during the battle of 
Dunkirk, May, 1940), 4 World within a War (1944), and 1945. 

"Herbert Read having served in the First World War fitly passed 
on his vision in To a Canscript of 1940.’ Ла this poem, Read gazed 
on his ‘ghost of five-and-twenty years ago" when he ‘too was one of 
an army of young men marching into the unknown’. To the conscript 
of 1940 he said : 

'I am one of those who went before you 
Five-and-twenty years ago : one of the many who never returned, 
Of the many who returned and yet were dead. 

* We went where you are going, into the rain and the mud; 
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We fought as will fight 
- With death and darkness and despair; 
We gave what you will give—our brains and our blood. 
We think we gave in vain. The world was not renewed... 
What he learnt in the war was that ‘there is no glory” in it. Не 
and his generation were deceived, for they had no idea of what.a 
war, particularly, what a modern war really meant. But the conscript 
of 1940 has no such illusions and, therefore, he has ‘to fight without 
hope' : 
‘Theirs is the hollow victory. They are deceived. 
* But you, my brother and my ghost, if you can go 
Knowing that there is no reward, no certain use 
In all your*sacrifice, then honour is reprieved. 
To fight without hope is to fight with grace, 
The self reconstructed, the false heart repaired.’ 
Mr. Bullough has rightly remarked: ^... the faith in man shines 
through the unembittered gravity of To a Conscript of 1940." 12 

Read's Dunkirk Ode gives 'noble expression to the spiritual up- 
heaval in the individual which turned defeat into a national revival.” 
Some of its lines are strongly reminiscent of the poetid purpose which 
Owen embodied in his Preface: 

No visible wounds to lick—only a resolve 

to tell the truth without rhetoric 

the truth about war and about men 

involved in indignities of war! 
Reminiscence of Owen's Miners, on which Owen's own iB was— 
‘How, the Future will forget the dead in war’, reappears in the follow- 
ing lines of the poem : 

But the world tired and would forget 

forget the cry of those who died in agony 

with mouth still open ... eyes. 
Then follows another bit of reminiscence of the First World War and 
of the twenty years between the Wars : 

And so we drifted twenty years 

down the stream of time 
. feeling that such a storm 

would not break again. 
Similar ‘storm’ image in the interpretation of the war was also em- 
ployed by Owen in his Storm and The Seed. 

1945 is most remarkable for its sombre tone and visionary quality. 
which again remind us of the poetry of Owen. The poem presents 
an imaginative vision of the war which is absent from Read's earlier 
war poems. The sea with its waves breaking endlessly ‘on the silted 
beach’? where the omens of an ancient quarrel lay scattered is symboli- 
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cal of the vast ocean of death which engulfed millions of young men 
participating in the World Wars, First and Second. 1945 is one of 
the finest war poems Read had ever produced: 
1945 

They came 1unning over the perilous sands 

Children with their golden eyes 

Crying: Look! We have found samphire 

Holding out their bone-ridden hands. 

It might have been the spittle of wrens 

Or the silver nest of a squirrel 

For I was invested with the darkness ° 

Of an ancient quarrel whose omens 

Lay scattered on the silted beach. 9 

The children came running toward me 

But I saw only the waves behind them 

Cold, salt and disastrous 

Lift their black banners and break 

Endlessly, without resurrection. 
The poem demonstrates, as Mr. Berry rightly observes, ‘Read’s virtues: 
acuity of observation, purity of style, point and concentration. These 
are rare virtues in English poetry, and on any reckoning, Herbert Read 
is one of the few fine poets of his generation." 19 


I 
Herbert Read as a Critic 


After the First World War Herbert Read distinguished himself as a 
critic of literature, society, and arts (both fine and plastic). In all these 
fields Read made significant contributions the impact of which has been 
profoundly felt by his generation. In his critical essay, The Future of 
Poetry (1925) he was of opinion that there "lay inherent defects of the 
traditional poetic form" as a result of which poetry failed to keep pace 
with the ‘rhythm of contemporary life’. With T, E. Hulme, Ezra! Pound, 
the imagists, and T. S. Eliot, Read felt the need of the revitalisation 
of the English poetic diction. With such ideas Read began making ex- 
periments in the technique of verse. . 

In his critical essay, Form in Modern Poetry (1932), Read developed 
the theory of poetic form. The theory concerns itself with the idea of 
‘organic form’ in poetry or a work of art. By the ‘organic form” he 
means the form which is dictated by the imagination of the artist and 
grows out of the material of the work of art. This is to be contrasted 
with the ‘abstract form’ which pre-exists the poem and is superimposed 
upon its content, This idea of the ‘organic form’ constitutes the nexus 
of his critical thought. In his theory of the ‘organic form’ Read was 
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influenced by Coleridge's ideas of Fancy and Imagination as also by 
modern theories of psychology and psychoanalysis. In his The True 
Voice of Feeling (1953), Read applies bis ideas of the ‘organic form’ 
in poetry to an interpretation of the works of the Romantic poets. 
His critical studies of the romantic poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, and. Byron are highly illuminating and have successfully 
re-established the reputation of the great Romantics in modern times. 

At one time Read was one of the chief exponents of surrealism 
which was, as he held ‘a reaffirmation of the romantic principle’, Some 
of his, observations on surrealism, as embodied in bis essay Realism 
and Superrealism may be quoted here:—Superrealism ‘begins with 
what is conjured up or imagined іһ the mind—the image, the phantom, 
or the dream....It has no ready-made stock-in-trade. In has no 
tradition, no rules....It is the exploration of the heights and depths 
of the human mind’* His critica] position in regard to surrealism 
seems somewhat different from the original conception of it, which was 
concerned with some kind of automatic writing from the subconscious 
mind without the control of reason. It may be mentioned here that sur- 
realism was an off-shoot of Dadaism which was concerned with non- 
senso writing. 

Read's critical essays are remarkable as much for his brilliant 
approach to his subject as for the variety and range of the subjects 
themselves. A Coat of Many Colours (1945) is a collection of seventy- 
one essays. Many of the essays in the collection throw highly illumi- 
nating light on their subjects. Read's profound critical insight reveals 
itself in flashes in many of the observations Read has made in several 
essays. It will be worthwhile to quote here some of them. In his 
first essay, The Greatest Work of Art in the World, he observes: 
“There is no greatness in art, nor smallness, for art is an act of crea- 
tion, and what is created is not created great or small, but given simple 
existence."5 Commenting on the painting of Paul Klee he remarks 
*Personally, I am against the grandiose in art. It does not merely bore 
me, it intimidates me. I do not believe it is necessary. The greatest 
truth was ever spoken in a still small voice. The great mystics are 
not long-winded. Great poetry is not sustained beyond a page or two 
of frint. The greatest painting can be contained within a square foot 
of canvas. The greatest is never the grandiose.” 18 As an art critic 
Read has made illuminating observations about painting; "An artist 
is a man who looks at nature with unclouded vision. He is continually 
gathering material from his experience of things seen. In this material 
he finds forms and qualities which start him off, excite his ideds and 
stimulate his emotion, and cause him to play with these forms and 
qualities, reconstruct them and recreate them until they become images 
which express the reality of his visual experiences.” 11 Defining' the 
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approach to art he says: “The true approach is open-minded. If we 
meet a stranger, we do not know what his voice will sound like, nor 
even if he will speak our language. We wait expectantly In much 
the same way we should wait for a wrok of art to speak to us.” 18 To 
expect ‘religious consolation or political entusiasm in painted canvas 
‘or carved stone,’ says Read, ‘seems to me like asking them to indulge 
in a new kind of crystal-gazing....But in the end there is only good 
art and bad art. And good art is something at once very simple and 
very profound."? Finally, he says in his essay, The Language of the 
Eye, from which the above remarks are quoted ‘It is a language, which 
can be understood in all places and at ail times.” Read has grapsed the 
essence of the Indian art when he sys: ‘It is firmly based in life—in 
a very sensuous fullness of life; but it transcends life. It is never in 
our sense of the word merely naturalistic.’ 

In his essays, Film Aesthetic and The Poet and the Film Herbert 
Read has made some interesting observations which the film Directors 
may as well note. 

Film, Read says, is a work of art. For selection is the first crite- 
rion of a work of art, and, ‘selection? Read continues, ‘I think it сап 
be shown, is the very first principle of the film; the film is therefore 
essentially an аг” (Film Aesthetic). Again, "The camera is the film- 
director’s tool, his medium is light, or rather the impact of light on 
solid objects. It might be better still to regard camera as a chisel of 
light, cutting into the reality of objects. In any case, light is the muse 
.... Sculpture is the art of space, as music of time. The film is the 
art of space-time ; it is a space-time continuum.’ 

In the essay, The Poet and the Film, Herbert Read says; “Every 
work of art is a product of the creative imagination, and to be worthy 
of the name of art, the film, too, must be a product of the creative 
imagination....The film of imagination—as a work of art ranking 
with great drama, great literature, and great painting—will not come 
until the poet enters the studio.”22 In the same essay he discusses 
elaborately his ideas on ‘the creative imagination’ in which he is influy 
enced by Coleridge. By the creative imagination he means ‘Not merely 
imagination, but imagination embodied. Imagination finding its objec- 
tive equivalents in sight and sound and touch. Imagination transtated 
into sensible shapes, tones and textures.’ 

Establishing a relation between the film as a visual art and literature 
Read observes that good literature is also a kind film of the mind in 
which ideas are projected *on to the screen of the brain' so as to make 
it see them. Good literature must convey images by means of words. 
In short, he holds that the film should be a work of art, a product of 
the creative imagination; and, inversely, literature should also be a 
kind of film of tbe mind. 
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Мг. Berry has rightly observed: “Іп his books on art Read brings 
to bear on his subject the same intellectual insight which he enjoys as 
a poet, .... his mind embraces art of all historic and pre-historic 
periods and cultures."24 

Herbert Read's critical output after the First World War has ex- 
ceeded by far his creative work in poetry. A critical faculty like* 
Read's, which worked with equal power and profound insight in differ- 
ent fields of criticism—art, literature, and society, and made very signi- 
ficant contributions in each, could not but be of the highest order. 
It was not without reason that Read was acclaimed even before his 
death às one of the two or three great English critics of the present 
century who have formed the critical taste of our time. 
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THE ENGLISH THEATRE TILL THE 
EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 
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Ir was Arthur Wing Pinero who started the new era of modern 
English drama with the première of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray оп 
May 27, 1893. George Bernard Shaw had alread$ made his debut on 
December 9, 1892, with Widowers Houses, regarded by some critics 
as no less modern than The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. These two play- 
wrights along with Henry Arthur Jones brought the English dramatic 
renascence by raising the British theatre out of the gutter. The pheno- 
menal success of Mrs, Patrick Campbell at the St. James's Theatre as 
the heroine of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which struck most critics 
as new in form and content, induced the serious students of English 
dramatic literature to muse on the world of difference between the 
conventions of the picture-frame stage of the cighteen-nineties and 
those of the Platform stage of Elizabethan England which excluded all 
actresses, curiously enough, like the Attic stage or the Chinese and the 
Japanese stages of old. They would reflect, further, how in view of 
the changes in the theatrical conditions the “Drama of rhetoric”? which 
came so natural on the Elizabethan stage was found unsuitable for the 
picture-frame stage and how the British playwrights learnt to adjust 
their plays to this realistic stage when the tremendous impact of Ibsen 
fell on the London boards. A survey of the English theatre till the 
eighteen-nineties should, therefore, be significant to indicate the 
changes in the physical conditions of the British theatre which occa- 
sioned the evolution of the picture-frame stage of the "nineties from the 
platform stage of the Elizabethan era. It should be significant as well 
to account for the state of backwater in which English drama had lain 
since the performance of The School for scandal on May 8, 1771, till 
the vivifying breath of Ibsen gave the British theatre a fresh lease of 
life. 

The first public playhouse in the Elizabethan era, the Theatre, was 
built by J. Burbage in 1576. Similar playhouses were the Curtain, the 
Rose, the Swan, the Fortune, and the Blackfriars. All these had the 
characteristic platform stage, divided into three sections the inner 
stage, the upper stage, and the outer stage. The inner stage was a 
part of the tiring house with an arras in front and the upper room 
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above the arras was the upper stage. The inner stage had some sort 
Of a roof over it, but the outer stage was open to the sky like the 
Attic stage. The outer stage was the main stage and it projected like 
the Greek Orchestra into the auditorium, sometimes with forward 
gallants perching on the tbree-legged stools at the edges of the stage, 
the groundlings standing and jostling in the pit and the others crowd- 
ing the galleries, 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the outer stage of 
the Elizabethan playhouse without any front curtain and with the 
audience thronging its three sides offers a strange affinity with the 
Attic Stage and the oriental stages of 0142; it resembles too in a way 
the Yatra performance of Benga wherein the audience surrounds the 
stage with only опе gangway running right through the spectators like 
the “Flower-path” of the Kabuki stage. There being no artificial divi- 
sion between the audience and the actors, the intimacy between the 
audience and the stage was complete in all these cases and the stage 
device for effecting articulateness of. characters in each case was the 
same. Р 

It is because of this "audience participation" that asides and solilo- 
quies came so natural on the Elizabethan stage and an imaginative 
accepfance of the stage conventions of make-believe made it possible 
to create an illusion of reality, despite the absence of scenery, by 
means of highly poetical, descriptive texts. "Thus originated the drama 
of rhetoric with its characteristic declamation and imaginative appeal. 
It was for this naive acceptance of the stage conventions?, again, that 
the outer stage of the Elizabethan playhouse, a piece of neutral ground, 
could readily be turned in the audience's imagination into the Forest 
of Arden or the battle field near Shrewsbury or the sea-port of Cyprus. 
The inner stage with the arras drawn would likewise serve as Prospero's 
cell or the Queen's closet or Faustus's study and the upper stage too 
might be used as Juliet’s balcony or Cleopatra’s monument or the 
walls of Harfleur. 

The Elizabethan stage—"this wooden О” of Shakespeare— offers а 
striking contrast to the modern picture-frame stage, as the fourth wall 
convention has changed the audience from active participators to eaves- 
drogpers only. Thus the history of the development of the English 
theatre during the three succeeding centuries is the history of the gra- 
dual recession of the stage from the audience and of the slow but sure 
advance of realism, in the wake of which "the poet is swallowed up 
in display"4—a loss which might have been counterbalanced had the 
British dramatists бесп impressed by the psychological and symbolic 
dramas of Ibsen rather than his socia] ones, as Edward Martyn of the 
Irish dramatic movement had been. 

It was in the Restoration period that the first phase in the tráns- 
5 
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formation of the bare Elizabethan theatre was reached. In place of 
the Elizabethan open-air theatre there appeared new ones, roofed in 
and lit up with chandelier, hanging from the ceiling and with most 
of the spectators seated. The proscenium arch and the front curtain 
hanging in the opening Were the most important features of the 
Restoration stage which, it should be significant to note, survived in 
the pictorial stage of the late nineteenth century. For the exist and 
entrance of the Restoration actors there were doors on each side of 
the proscenium arch. The front curtain rose at the end of the pro- 
logue and it fell after the epilogue had been spoken to mark the 
end of the performance. The main action, however, took place Әп the 
“apron” which projected in front of ethe curtain about 13 feet in the 
auditorium in the form of a semi-circle. Scenery fiad been introduced 
by William Davenant with the production of The Siege of Rhodes in 
May 1656 and this rendered any explanatory, descriptive passage in 
the text а superfluity. With the growing prominence of the scenic 
designers and the mechanists an appeal to the eyes was deemed more 
effective than an appeal to the imagination. 

It was Thomas Killigrew who introduced women on the English 
stage at the beginning of the Restoration period. It was an innovation 
of the highest importance; for in the succeeding ages actresses like 
Mrs, Siddons, Mrs. Campbell, Ellen Terry and Janet Achurch domi- 
nated the stage as much as David Garrick or Edmund Kean or 
Charles Macready or Henry Irving. 

The Restoration theatre was not the people’s theatre like the 
Elizabethan. The court and the theatre being now on “marrying 
terms"? the Restoration playhouse was the especial haunt of the licen- 
tious out witty cavaliers and courtiers. The drama was suited to the 
taste and temperament of the courtly audience. A new trend in the 
dramatic composition was now discernible. The drama of conversa- 
tion, initiated by Sir George Btherage, sparkled with wit: smart 
repartees were used in place of set speeches and poetical lines, charac- 
teristic of the drama of rhetoric. This type of drama reached its 
culmination in Sheridan a century later. It should be significant to 
note that the performers on the apron of Queen Anne stage were 
parlour actors or drawing-room entertainers and the men and wopen, 
seated in the boxes lining the apron applauded them as partakers in 
the conversation. Moreover, the rise of small theatres with the pass- 
ing of the Theatre Regulation Act of 1843 offered a greater sense of 
intimacy by diminishing the demands for eloquence. 

Meanwhile, changes were taking place in the physical conditions of 
the theatre. It was in the 18th century that the apron stage was 
shortened and a pair of proscenium doors (nearer the pit) was cut 
away, though by way of compensation, a door was added on each 
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side just inside the proscenium. Then came Garrick’s famous inno- 
vation of footlights at Drury Lane in 1765 which induced the players 
to do all the acting within the focus of the floats so that ‘their 
faces might be seen. The 19th century witnessed a few more important 
changes. The use of chandeliers was discarded when gas was intro- 
duced in 1817 for lighting English theatres. The next momentous 
innovation that brought revolutionary changes was the introduction of 
the realistic “box-set”,in place of wings and backdrops. This was 
the immortal achievement of Mme, Vestris, who used it at the first 
performance ‘of Boucicault's London Assurance in 1841. This was in 
direct response to her desire for greater and greater degrees of 
naturalness in representation—a desire which was shared alike by J. R. 
Planche and Charles Kean, who were keen on ensuring historical accu- 
racy in stage furniture and setting. Similarly an increasing attention 
to pictorial effect motivated the creation of the "transparent" and 
“cut-out” scenery and the Eudophuskion® by stage craftsmen like 
Loutherbourg and Capon, 

The most vital change in the physical conditions of the English 
theatre was effected when in October, 1881, the Savoy Theatre was 
lighted entirely by electricity. With its use on the stage the remnants 
of the apron and the proscenium doors were removed. This completed 
the formation of the picture-frame stage which came in the wake of 
the box-set, as the final evolution of the platform stage of the Eliza- 
bethan era. This was, in fact, the culmination of the movement since 
Robertson to reproduce the real on the stage. The Bancrofts used to 
decorate the proscenium opening of the Haymarket with a gilt picture- 
frame, about two feet broad. This was to set up a frontier between 
the stage and the auditorium. The proscenium was thus the picture- 
frame and the stage behind it, the picture and the scene upon which 
it was customary to ring the curtain down had the very look of every- 
day life. Every corner of the stage being now clearly visible from all 
parts of the auditorium, the fourth wall convention required the actors 
to “keep in the picture” and to seem totally oblivious of the audience. 
So to declaim a soliloquy or to step out of the picture for an aside 
was merely to spoil the illusion of actually. As a realistic play must 
needs be played realistically on a realistic stage, the time-honoured 
dramatic devices of soliloquy and aside were abolished under the in- 
fluence of Ibsen; whereupon the pictorial stage of the ‘nineties was 
rendered fit for the production of the "iutellectual-realistic" plays of 
Ibsen or Shaw. 

It-is not enough merely to indicate Ibsen's contribution in making 
ithe English stage thoroughly realistic. It may be asserted as well that 
Ibsen galvanized into life the British drama that had lain almost 
defunct since Sheridan (T. W, Robertson excepted) and it was he who 
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sped up the English Dramatic Renascence of the "nineties, A great drama 
means bringing life to the theatre and bringing the theatre to life.” It 
is life that the British drama of the 19th century till the ‘nineties 
deplorably lacked. It was hardly in touch with contemporary life and 
ideas. The commercialization of the theatre in the wake of the Indus- 
trial Revolution made the actor-manager an autocrat of the stage who 
looked to the box-office return alone. Drama was no longer treated 
as an art but merely as an entertainment. To suit the taste of the 
uneducated and “unidead” masses who flocked to playhouses for an 
escape from the worries of daily life, the drama acted upon the stage 
was all sensation, all sentiment and, all emotion. The ingenuity and 
resources of the theatre were, therefore, exhausted en meeting the insist- 
ent demand for the spectacular and melodramatic fare. The drama 
which pleased the audience: had no brains behind it and any appeal 
to the intellect was unavailing; for the untutored rabble who ruled 
the theatre seemed to care more for animal performance on the stage 
than human acting? Puritan prejudices and social ostracism against 
which the theatre had to contend had kept the intelligent, educated 
and literary sections of the public far away from the supposed haunt 
of the lost souls. Moreover, the Victorian compromise did not permit 
any serious discussion of life and society upon the stage. 

Divorced not only from life but from literature too, the British 
drama till the eighteen-nineties lay in backwater. Generally speaking, 
the English theatre in the 19th century was fed on pirated versions 
of Parisian farces or plays of the Scribean mould or the slavish imita- 
tions of Shakespeare, so ruthlessly denounced by Shaw as “Bardolatry”. 
There was little scope, therefore, for the growth of native drama. 
Dramatic penmanship was neither remunerative nor respectable. The 
dominance of the actor-manager had turned the playwright of average 
merit to a hack writer who eked out a miserable existence by pilfering 
from French pieces, as advised by the actor-manager.® ‘True it is that 
at this crisis the poets of the century from Coleridge to Tennyson 
came to the rescue of the native drama, but most of what they wrote 
was for the study and not for the stage-—readable but not actable. They 
wrote in the romantic tradition for the Elizabethan platform stage 
which had now ceased to exist and they did not know how to adjust 
their plays to the modern picture-frame stage. The men of literary 
genius did not take to playwriting seriously ; with them the stage was 
only a side issue, while poetry or fiction offered greater opportunities 
for self-expression, 

In spite of these shortcomings of the English drama, the British 
stage had been kept alive by a galaxy of great actors who did a great 
deal for the stage but very little for the native drama. They usually 
played Shakespeare and when not playing Shakespeare, they preferred 
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appearing in imitations of Shakespeare or adaptations from French 


. pieces. However, in this sad plight of English drama The Келі Day 


(1832) of Douglas Jerrold, Bulwer Lytton's Money (1840), and Dion 
Boucicault’s London Assurance (1941) were hailed with applause for 
a new glimmering of life. Lytton and Boucicault with their keen 
theatrical sense could sense what ‘the audience now demanded and 
they "sugggested new things in dramatic forms’. It was for T. W. 
Robertson, however, to take up the cue in the eihgteen-sixties and 
pioneer the realistic movement in English drama and raise it from the 
slough in which it had fallen. 

Son of a Lincolnshire actor-manager, Tom Robertson (1829-71) was. 
as he himself said, “nursed in rose-pink and cradled in properties": 
As the stage was in his blood, with an amazing insight he sensed a 
change in the “psychological climate”, when in 1861 Fechter played 
Hamlet in а natural way, to the intense delight of the audience. 
Robertson felt that the time was ripe for introducing the style of 
natural acting in place of the traditional fustian of the platform stage. 
Thus he ventured upon an experiment with his domestic comedy of 
everyday life and character. November 11, 1865, the date of the pro- 
duction of Roberston’s Society by Marie Wilton and Squire Bancroft 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre is a red letter day in the history of 
English dramatic literature. This comedy, which had been rejected 
by Mr. Buckstone of the Haymarket as "Rubbish", took London by 
storm and marked the beginning of a new era in English comedy. 
Robertson leapt into fame overnight as the herald of the dawn of Eng. 
lish Dramatic Renascence, 

Robertson’s Caste (1867) and his other plays established his reputa- 
tion as an innovator of the realistic drawing-room comedy or the “cup- 
and-saucer drama” as his home-brewed comedy came to be known, 
in view of its striking homeliness of theme and sentiment. Domestic 
drama, as he found :t, “had no more semblance to life than in stature 
a flea has to an elephant"J3 Не brought life to the theatre by 
breaking with the romantic traditions. For conventional stage pup- 
pets he substituted real men and women and he gave his plays a 
semblance of life by dealing in a small way with contemporary ideas. 
In place of the rhetorical] blank verse, characteristic of the romantic 
traditions he approached the language of everyday life—the crisp, 
“staccato dialogue” in prose, of the conversational type. He initiated 
realistic production and insisted not only on the naturalness of acting 
but also on the naturalness in dress, tones, and even gestures of the 
actors. He was the first to follow the “eaves-dropping convention’™4 
and his characters would now and then turn their backs to the audi- 
ence. In fact, the Bancroft Robertson production restored the theatre 
to polite society by elevating and refining the tone of the ‘theatre. 
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True it is that the realism which Robertson introduced on the English 
stage was surface realism—a thing somewhat different from the inner. 
realism of Ibsen and Shaw; yet he deserves due credit for helping 
prepare the way for the coming of Ibsen on the English stage. 

The superficial realistic movement which Robertson had set on foot 
came to a halt with his death in 1871. His immediate successors— 
James Albery and H. J. Byron, though influenced by him did nothing 
to advance the movement. It was after two decades that Robertson’s 
mantle fell on Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur Wing Pinero and Bernard 
Shaw. Meanwhile, the theatre was growing respectable, but Evfglish 
drama still lay in a highly deplorable state, as has been truly pictured 
by Henry James? In 1879 Matthew Arnold inehis Mixed Essays 
referred to the British theatre as "probably the most contemptible in 
Europe"; yet discerning the potentiality of the theatre for social re- 
form he declared. “The theatre is irresistible; organise the іћеаїге””16, 
There was, however, no immediate response to this clarion call. 
Drama in the early 'eighties was "a rather childish affair. Tt 
was in 1884 that H. A. Jones made an attempt at serious drama in 
Saints and Sinners. In the Nineteenth Century (January, 1885) Jones 
claimed the dramatist’s supreme right to represent on the stage all the 
aspects of life including religion8 In About the Theatre (1886) 
Wiliam Archer commended A, W. Pinero as "the most original and 
remarkable of living English playwrights".:? In 1887 Pinero justified 
this estimate by writing The Profligate, a serious drama which was 
hailed as "the herald of a bright new era of English dramatic litera- 
ture,?9 but the drama which brought him continental reputation and 
with which he ushered in the era of modern drama was written in 
the "nineties under the tremendous impact of Ibsen which fell on the 
London boards with the production of A Doll's House at the Novelty 
Theatre on June 7, 1889 by Charles Charrinton and Janet Achurch. 
Then the Ibsenian broadsides shook England and the British theatre 
was quite revolutionised as it "came into shattering collision with the 
Norwegian ріапі”.21 

The Ibsenian impact on the London boards in the 'nineties was a 
sort of “moral earthquake"?? which “threatened to bring every 
suburban villa crashing to the ground in a hurricane of Feminism, 
Auti-cleridalism and Anti-Idealism”’.22 The myrmidons of morality, 
therefore, stood aghast and volleys of abuses and execration were 
hurled at Ibsen. In the Daily Telegraph of the 14th March, 1891 
there appeared Scott's review of the London production of Ghosts% 
with which J. T. Grein opened the Independent Theatre on March 13, 
1891. This alone is quite enough to indicate what sort of reception 
was accorded to the “grand master of European literature".?» The 
battle over Ibsen raged till by 1893 Ibsen came to be acknowledged 
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as a "master-force"29 in British dramatic literature. In fact, Ibsen's 
“innovations in technique were imitated or at least experimented with, 
as eagerly as were the technical methods of Scribe"?! The British 
playwrights became more serious and purposeful with their turning to 
problem plays for discussion on the issues of contemporary life. It is 
probably the craze for “a new drama of Ibsenian novelty and 
importance" 28 which Jed even a reactionary like Clement Scott to own 
defeat.9 In fact, Ibsen was irresistible and very few of bis contem- 
poraries could escape his influence. Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur 
Wing Pinero and Bernard Shaw, the three premier British playwrights 
of the °піпейеѕ came directly under his influence and brought the 
English dramatic renascence by following him on the stage. 
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THE HUMOUR OF TRISTRAM SHANDY 





AMBARNATIL CHATTERJEE 


Humour and sympathy : " 


Humour is distinguished by indwiduality and freedom of mind. 
Rational conformity will produce wit, which is evoRed through reason. 
The essence of humour is non-conformity, and it is evoked through feeling, 
through imagination. All great humorists, from Rabelais to Dickens, have 
hammered at tradition. They imagined greatly and felt intensely. Even as 
they rebel, they radiate joy; for humour is amusement at any incongruity, 
or deviation from the norm. Humour is tolerant, indulgent ; while wit 
or satire is critical and condemnatory. Humour comes from sympathy, 
from love of mankind. Carlyle rightly said that 

“The essence of humour is sensibility, warm tender fellow-feeling 
with all forms of existence...it is not contempt,its essence is love; it 
issues not-in laüghter, but in still smiles, which lie far deeper. Itis а 
sort of inverse sublimity ; exalting, as it were, into our affections 
what is below us, while sublimity draws down into our affections 
what is above us...It is, in fact, the bloom and perfume, the purest 
effluence of a deep, fine and loving nature." 1 
Carlyle calls Sterne “ош last specimen of humour, and with all his 
faults, our best; our finest, if not our strongest.'* Sternc’s humour, at its 
best—as, for example, in his ridicule of the learned folly of Walter 
Shandy, in his delightful sketch of my Uncle Toby's campaigns on the 
bowlinggreen, or in the scene of Tristram's loving communion with the 
ass—reveals his intense love of life and his exquisite sensibility. 


II 


Equating of great and small : 


“True humour", Addison said, 

“lies im the thought, and arises from the representation of images 
in odd circumstances, and uncommon lights". * This element of *oddity' 
and ‘uncommonness’ in humour is explained best by Coleridge, who 
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said perhaps the most profound words on the nature of humour. Accor- 
ding to Coleridge, 
“there always is in a genuine humour an acknowledgement of the 
hollowness and farce of the world and its disproportion to the 
godlike within us". * 
He finds the ‘humorific point common to all that can be called 
humorous' in 
“a certain reference to the general and the universal, by which 
e the finite great is brought into identity with the little, or the 
little with the finite great, so as to make both nothing in compari- 
son with tbe infinite. The little is made great, and the great 
little, in order to destroy both ; because all is equal in contrast 
with the infinite. *It is not without reason, brother Toby, that 
learned men write dialogues on long noses’ ".5 
Sterne’s humour in Tristram Shandy derives mainly from the ridiculous 
absurdity of life-less learning, or blind conformity to tradition, and its 
*disproportion' to the finer values of life. 
In his Invocation to the ‘Gentle Spirit of sweetest humour’ Sterne 
remembers Cervantes (Т.5., ІХ. 24). He says elsewhere that 
*the happiness of the Cervantic humour arises from...describing 
silly and trifling events with the circumstantial pomp of great 
ones’’.¢ 
Walter Shandy, the principal comic figure in the novel, sees a profound 
philosophical significance in every subject оп earth—whether it is 
Tristram’s procreation, or his nose or naming, or his breeching. Thus, 
in the affair of his son’s breeching, Mr. Shandy not only tries to engage 
his unphilosophical wife in a learned discussion on the subject (without 
any success, of course), : 
“he consulted Albertus Rubenius upon'it...it was Rubenius’s 
. business to have given my father some lights.—On the contrary, 
my father might as well have thought of extracting the seven 
cardinal virtues out of a long beard,—as of extracting a single 
e word out of Rubenius upon the subject";" 


for, though Rubenius enlightened him upon every article of ancient 
dress and shoes, it said little about breeches. The expression, 
Latus Clavus, in Rubenius, however, caught his fancy.9 And so, as the 
tailor was making Tristram's breeches, Walter Shandy stood by his side, 
‘reading him ...alecture upon the Latus Clavus.'? Earlier, the splenetic Dr. 
Slop’s firing of curses at Obadiah excites the learned curiosity of Walter 
Shandy. Though Walter himself seldom curses or swears (“I hold it 
6 
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bad”’?°), yet if he falls into it by accident, he sees to it that the curse 
answers its purpose. For this reason, he has 
“the greatest veneration in the world for that gentleman, who, 
in distrust of his own discretion in this point, sat down and 
composed...fit forms of swearing suitable to all cases, from the 
lowest to the highest provocation which could possibly happen 
to him—which forms being well considered by him, and such 
moreover as he could stand to, he kept them ever by him on the 
chimney-piece, within his reach, ready for use.":1 A 
Walter Shandy's learning has really become funny; ithas clouded 
his common sense, his awareness of the’ realities and fhe finer values of 
life. Thus, though he loves his servant Obadiah and would not like him 
to be cursed, he suffers Dr. Slop to read the long list of curses from 
Ernulphus and apply them to poor Obadiah, while the unlearned Toby 
recoils from this outrageon humanity. Humorist Sterne, equating the 
two—learning and levity (that is, ‘finite great’ and little’), shows their 
equal unimportance before the infinite great, namely, the sentiments 
of love and sympathy which bring supreme bliss and fulfilment to life. 
Sterne’s humoristic genius is revealed in this frequent equating of the 
high and the low, of the serious and the ludicrous. We note the parallel 
existence of the high and the low in the Shandy family itself. Every 
‘high’discussion in the parlour is accompanied by‘low’ onein the kitchen— 
thanks to the bad hinge of the parlour (left unrepaired for ten years 13 
which prevented full closing of the door and made it possible for the 
servants to get easy scent of the parlour talks. 18 Thus, the philosophic 
oration of Walter in the parlour on the death of Bobby, and the lay 
oration of Trim on the same subject in the kitchen, go together.24 
Elsewhere, love, the preserver of life, is equated to war, which destroys 
life— 
“Love, an’ please your honour, is exactly like war, in this; 
that a soldier, though he has escaped three weeks complete о” Sat- 
urday night,—may nevertheless be shot through his heart on 
Sunday morning."15 é 
And so it happened to Uncle Toby. As the amorous Wadman leaves 
the sentry-box, the good Toby confesses to his emotional disturbance, 
to his faithful Trim— 
"I am in love, corporal! quoth my Uncle Toby. In love ! — 
said the corporal—your honour was very well the day before 
yesterday, .. 


She has left a ball here—added my uncle Toby—pointing to his 
' breast—.” 1e 
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Perhaps the finest illustration of Sterne’s humour is provided by the 
Maria scene in 7.S. Traveller Tristram meets poor Maria at Moulins. 
She is in deep distraction for her disappointment in love, caused by the 
intrigues of the curate. She is 

"sitting upon a bank playing her vespers upon her pipe, with 

her little goat beside her.” 57 
Tristram, who is deeply moved, comes out of his chaise, and seats 
himself between Maria and her goat. 
*Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her 
goast—and then at me—and then at her goat again, and so on, 
alternately— . 
—Well, Mafia, said I softly —What resemblance do you find ? 18 
Here the humorous equation of man and beast preserves the balance 
of sentiment, and saves it from running into waste—as Herbert Read 
appropriately points out (“the goat saves the situation.").1* It should 
be noted here that Sterne, as narrator Tristram, reminds us 
immediately afterwards that his idea of the ‘resemblance’ of man and 
beast was not ‘an unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable presence of 
Мівегу,л9 but it came from his “humblest conviction of what a Beast 
man is.” *» The humorous equation of man and beast drives home to us 
the unity of creation and their equal insignificance before the Supreme 
Being. The humorous reversal is thus really a straightening up. 


ІШ 


Humour, folly, indecency : 


Many of the so-called indecencies in T. S. can be explained by this 
humoristic device of equating the high and the low. Yorick Sterne saw 
‘Everything in this world’ ‘big with jest". 2: And as inthe case of 
Shakespeare's fools, some of our Yorick’s jests, too, havea higher 
meaning. The episode of the hot chestnut? *—the grotesque prelude to the 
confernce of the learned divines, for example, is Sterne's comic device to 
suggest the hollowness of the Clerical debate over Tristram’s name. 
Powys, who wishes that the scene of the Visitation Dinner had better 
been omitted from the novel, °° fails to note that the Church scholar’s 
discussion on the validity of baptism—a discussion entirely irrelevant to 
the present situation (of changing Tristram's name)—with their supreme 
unconcern with human values (they arrive at the strange conclusion 
that “the mother is not of kin to her child")**, isreal as ridiculous 
as the fall of the hot chestnut into the trousers of Phutatorius. Traill, 
too, did not note this humoristic significance of the scene, when he 
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describel it as a ‘piece of low comedy.’*® The high and the low are put 
side by side, to reveal the insignificance of both. The vulgar incident 
of the window-sash is similarly inserted in the novel'* to serve as ап 
equation to the futile philosophy of Tristram’s father, who immediately 
after the accident gathers up his books on circumcision and begins 
discussing learned theories from them.** The chapter on Whiskers 
(T.S.,V,1) which shows how ‘the extremes of delicacy and the begin- 
nings of concupiscence' meet, ** is the author's rapier thrust at the 
false of delicacy among the society ladies, whose sense of chastity is 
often finical, rather than fine. x 


IV 


Humor, whimsicality : 


We have said (Sec. І, ante), humour is happy indulgence at folly, 
and its essence is freedom and non-conformity. Humour is perpetually 
hitting at cant. And 

“Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world...the 

cant of criticism is the most tormenting !" *° 
Sterne's free jesting spirit, mixed up with a mischievous propensity 'to 
pluck at your (i.e., the ‘graver gentry's) beards’,*° and in а non-chalant 
mockery of tradition, introduces the technical oddities in the novel 
(T.S.), which have been dismissed as mere whimsicalities by the orthodox 
critics. These oddities are (to mention some of them)—insertion ofthe 
Author's Preface in Book III (between Chapters 20 and 21), his blank 
page (Bk. VI)—put in, as he says, to enable the reader to paint widow 
Wadman’s beauty to his own mind, з: his blank Chapters 18 and 19 in 
‘Book IX and their later insertion (after Chapter 25), his omitted 
Chapter (24) in Book IV with the explanation that the omission was 
necessitated by considerations of artistic balance in the whole work, 82 
the graph of his technique, °з and so on. These are eccentricities 
indulged for the sake of shocking our sense of tradition, our blind faith 
in conformity. The business of humour—we have pointed out—is to 
delightfully reverse the accepted order, and to shock us out of our 
complacence. Sterne’s technical oddities curiously reveal to us the folly 
-of rigid adherence to set rules in a work of art. He has his digs frequent- 
ly at critics, who would judge a work of art by fixed rules and make no 
allowance for imagination in it— 

*—And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night ? 

—Oh, against all rules, my Lord,—most ungrammatically !...he 

* suspended his voice іп the epilogue a dozen times three seconds 








